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Cast a line or deal a hand and you power up this most versatile of watches. The 
Hamilton Automatic is steadfastly accurate, ruggedly shock-resistant. Many models 
are Weatherproof.* There's a calendar style, too. All are fine dress watches — slim, 
trim, distinctive. Shown at Hamilton Jewelers in the United States and Canada. 
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Note: These “Memo to Advertisei-s” 
pages appeal- only in the copies of 
Sports Illustrated that go to our 
friends in the advertising business 


June 5, 1961 

MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 

From L. L. Callaway Jr. 


Amidst all the hubbub, conversational crossfire, and accusations of 
shoddiness and violence and commercialism in television, I would like 
to put in a word for TV. 

I think the TV people, all in all, have done a pretty good job of mak- 
ing a thriving business out of an entirely new entertainment and com- 
munications medium— and did it in a field where there existed not one, 
but several pretty strongly entrenched industries already. 

As far as the “unimaginativeness” and general “low cultural level 
of the programming” go, that’s no monopoly of television. A lot of 
movies, newspapers, books, Broadway plays, night club acts, popular 
songs, and radio could come under the same accusation. Even maga- 
zines, heaven help us, are not entirely blameless. 

If people are determined to buy such books (when they could buy 
better ones), go to such movies (when they could go to better ones) or 
watch such TV shows (when they could wait for better ones, and do 
something useful meanwhile)— you can’t quite place all the blame on 
the publishers, the moviemakers, or the TV networks for making 
them available. 

What I don’t understand, however, is the 
advertising philosophy that even considers 
linking one’s product or one’s company 
“image” with any entertainment medium 
when it is patently low-grade. Please don’t 
get me wrong— I certainly don’t want to ap- 
pear snobbish about taste. I can remember 
youthful days in Boston when I thought that 
the burlesque show at the Old Howard was 
the highest form of art. I’m talking, instead, 
of simple economics. 

All the statistics I have ever seen show that by a wide margin, view- 
ers of the general run of TV fare— not the specials, or the Sunday 
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afternoon cultural shows, or the 3-hour Shakespearean plays— are 
what marketers call “mass” families. 89% of U.S. homes have tele- 
vision. And the median income of the U.S. family— the “mass” family 
—is between $5,300 and $5,400 a year. In other words, about 25,000,- 
000 families have less than about $100 a week to spend or save. 

Yet I see all sorts of expensive things advertised on television- 
refrigerators, autos, electric shavers, fine furniture, perfumes, power 
lawn mowers, insurance— to families half of whom don’t even have 
incomes of $100 a week. And I just wonder how these advertisers 
would explain that to their stockholders. They’re entertaining a lot 
of people, and we should all be grateful, but I fail to see how they can 
be reaching customers except at a considerable waste of advertising 
dollars on non-customers. 


Now you think I’m going to say these advertisers should be spend- 
ing their money in Sports Illustrated instead. Not so fast. I’ll even- 
tually say that— but I’ll say first that they should spend more of it in 
magazines. As a rule, magazines appeal to people who simply have a 
higher level of education, background, and income— and therefore 
should furnish more actual customers, more live prospects, and far 
fewer marginal customers. 


If the advertiser says, “I have to risk reaching marginal customers 
to make sure I don’t miss anybody,” well, look at the astronomical 
“reach” of the big-circulation magazines, Life, Reader’s Digest, the 
Post, Look, the women’s magazines. And those magazines can give 
him the same kind of coverage, but with far 
fewer of the below-$100-a-week families 
who have to be careful how they spend their 
money, even for necessities. 




Here’s a quote from the Wall Street Jour- 
. waZ: “Says Oliver Treyz, crew-cut president 

- q of ABC television, ‘We’re programming for 

f ^ the younger, larger families— the ones with 
more teeth to brush, more bodies to bathe, 
more hair to shampoo.’ ” 


Well, I’m looking at some Department of Commerce figures which, 
in part, go like this : 


FAMILIES 

All families 

Under 

$3,000 

$3000- 

$5000 

$5000- 

$7000 

$7000- 

$10,000 

$10,000- 

$15,000 

Median Size 

3.3 

2.6 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.8 


These figures seem to show that as income goes up, the larger the 
families get. Not only is there more hair to shampoo, but they can 
afford to shampoo it more than once a week. That goes for everything 
—even peanut butter. Don’t tell me those well-to-do families out in the 
suburbs don’t buy more peanut butter than anybody else. It’s getting 
nowadays so you can’t even join the P.T.A. unless you have four chil- 
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...then, check in at home by Long Distance ! 



It’s the personal way to find out your wife and 
children are well ... to tell them about your trip. 

Keep in touch by Long Distance ... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




To get everything in the script, you have to get a Bolex 


Hollywood effects and award-winning qual- 
ity are no longer the personal possessions 
of “the professional”. . . 

For now you can get lap dissolves, fades, 
titles, speed-ups, animation, wide-angle vis- 
tas. telephoto close-ups, zooms — everything 
in the “script” — with a Bolex H-16 Rex and 
accessories. 

Your results are truly professional. You 
view and focus through the shooting lens 


for uninterrupted viewing, exact framing, 
accurate focusing. Parallax is ended forever! 

Then there’s Bolex’s new variable shut- 
ter. It gives you more control over exposure, 
sharpens fast-action subjects, and blurs dis- 
tracting backgrounds. It puts fades at your 
fingertips, makes lap dissolves smooth and 
easy. (For automatic fades and perfect lap 
dissolves, try a Bolex Rexofader. It times 
fades for pre-set number of frames.) 


With all its professional features, Bolex’s 
H-16 Rex is only 8450 with a superb Lytar 
F/1.8 lens. Bolex accessories are also mod- 
erately priced — the Rexofader, for example, 
is just 837.50. For detailed literature write 
Dept. BSI-6 or see your Bolex dealer for 
complete information. 


PAILLAKD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 1.1, N. Y IN CANADA, GARI.ICK FILMS LTD., TORONTO 

Other Puillurd products include Swiss- precision Hermes typewriters and adding machines. 
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Next week 

It's Le Mans time in France 
again — a time for cookouts 
and carnivals while the 24-hour 
road race whistles past. An un- 
usual view of the event is pre- 
sented in eight pages of color. 

Ben Hogan once cal led Oak land 
Hills Golf Course, site of the 
1961 Open, a “monster." In a 
preview, Alfred Wright tells 
why and predicts which golf- 
ers should do best on its well- 
trapped fairways. Plus, from the 
Dorado Beach course in Puer- 
to Rico, a report on the trou- 
bled Canada Cup tournament. 
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Take a short-cut to the Swiss Alps via these 
trimmed-down. tapered-off Tyroleans! No belt 
to clutter up the clean look— but plenty of pocket 
room! Cool colors in Authentic Duck, Polished 
Twill, Midweight Corduroy. $4.95 to $5.95. 

TYROieaN 

SHOITS 


j 

"■ 




At high-style stores ... or write h-i s sportswear, 230 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


COMING EVENTS 


■ Network radio 


Friday, June 2 


:e (start), San Diego. 
Open, Dallas 


BOATING 

Todos Santos Islands ocean r; 

Pan-American International 
(through June 4). 

Compton Invitational, Compton. Calif. 

NAI A Champs., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (also June 3). 

TRAPSHOOTING 

rscy State Shoot, Clcmenton, N.J. (through 




, Yokohama, Japan (through 


Saturday , June 3 


(CBS). 
New York 
(NBC). 


Angels at Cleveland, 

; Chicago White Sox, . 


:55 i 


Wei 


30 p.m. 
15 rds.. 

Coast Cocker Spaniel Club show, Pasadena, 
tbury, N.Y. 


Calif. 

Free-^u^An^ace, $25,000, ' 

HORSE RACING 

Hollywood Express. S25.000, Hollywood Park, 
Calif 

■The Belmont, 5125,000, Belmont Park, N.Y. 
(CBS).* 

The Kent, 525.000, Delaware Park, Del. 


tl. rally, Wisconsin 

is. taiso June H). 

® “Professional Tennis," Wide World of Sports, 
5 p.m. (ABC). 

Sunday, June 4 

® Chicago Cubs at Cincinnati. 1:55 p.m. (CBS). 

® New York at Chicago White Sox, 2:30 p.m. 
(NBC). 

DOG SHOW 

Cincinnati Kennel Club show, Cincinnati. 
Framingham District Kennel Club show, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Pasadena Kennel Club show, Pasadena. Calif. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

USAC Big Car Champs., $10,000, Milwaukee. 
Rouen Grand Prix. Rouen. France. 


cl Open Champs., Farming- 


Monday, June 5 


Tuesday, June 6 

BASEBALL 

NAIA Champs., Sioux City, Iowt 

10). 

Wednesday, June 7 

HORSE RACING 

Edgemcrc Handicap 

Thursday, June 8 

GOLF 

LPGA Triangle Round Robin, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. (through June 11). 

HORSE SHOW 

Oak Brook show. Hinsdale, III. (through June 1 1 ). 
Pecos Valley Charity show, Roswell, N. Mex. 
(through June 1 1 ). 

LACROSSE 

® "Army-Navy Lacrosse." Sunday Sports Spectac- 
ular, 7:30 p.m. (CBS). 

NAIA Champs.. Kansas City, Mo. (through June 


Ohio State Shoot, Middletown, Ohio (through 
June 1 1 ). 

Texas State Shoot, Fort Worth (through June 1 1). 

* See local listing 
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Manhattan"Le Cheval" Sportknits 
available at these and 
other fine stores: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Middletown ... . 

Naugatuck 
New Britain 

Norwich 

Orange 

Tomngton 

Waterbary 

FIORIOA 

Daytona Beach . 
Gainesville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville ... . 
Orlando 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Holyoke 

Leominster 

Lowell 

New Bedford . 

Worcester 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord 

Portsmouth 

NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 
Asbury Park 

Atlantic City 

Bayonne 

Bergenfield 

Bloomfield 

Eiicabetn 

Englewood 

Maplewood 

Montclair 

Paterson 

Plainfield 

Red Bank 

Rutherford 

Wildwood 

NEW YORK 

Albany 

Auburn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 
Buffs a 

Cortland 

Cortland 

Endicott 

Jamaica 

Jamestown 

lynbrook 

New York City 
New York City . 

New York City 

New York City .. 

New York City .... 
New Yo'k City . 

New York City 

New York City 
New York City 
Niagara Fails . 

Oswego 

Poughkeepsie . 

Rye 

Schenectady 

Spring Valley 

Suffem 

Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Yd- ker> 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ou Bois 

East liberty 

Gettysburg 

Harrisburg 

Johnstown 

lancaster 

lewisburg 

Pittsburgh 

Sharon 

State College 
RHODE ISIANO 

Newport 

Providence 

Providence 

West Warwick 

VIRGINIA 

Fredericksburg 

Roanoke 

Richmond 


Fman & weeks Inc. 
James H Bunce Co. 

Dav.dson Leventhal 

Trachtenberg's 

Nat Greenbiatt Inc 
Mason & Johnson 
Fittgerald & Piatt 

Ooby's 

Silverman's 

Levys 

May-Cohen 
Rick's Men's Shop 

Willard Morris. Inc. 

. Jordan Marsn Co. (all stores) 
McAuslan Wakelln Co 

lubin's Inc. 

Ban Marche Inc. 

M. C. Swifi & Sons 
Ware Pratt Co. 


Chas. levinsohn 

Tepper Bros. 

Schultz Clothing Shop 

Chas Grotsky 

Man's World 
..Fischers Mens Shop 
fig's Men's Shop 
Mac & Dave 
F. j Maguire 
weiimont Haberdashers 

Harry Spmgarn 

Mag Goldstem & Sons 

Ben Krones 

Charles W Elbow 
John Franks (all stores) 

Huber's Men's Shop 

Zimmermans Mens wear 
Corson's Men's Shop 

W M Whitney Co. 

Oowd-leo's 

Berky's Mens 8 Boys Shop 
Henry Manms 
Ronald s Mens Wear 
RnssBetten 
St. George Mens Shop 
Jacobi Bros.. Inc. 

A. Louis Men's Store 

Schapiro's Men's Shop 

B 8 B Clothes Shop 
Edward's 

ir Lees Men Shop (all stores) 
Broadstreets (all stores) 
J. P. Carey 
.. John Oav.d Inc. (all stores) 

Nat Hillman 

. lever 8 Greenberg 
Madison Hab. 
Village Mens Shop 
wall Street Hab. 

Ben Bros me. 
Gavin Me Carthy 
Frank G. Wells 
M, Shwartz 8 Co. 

Town Shop 

The Carl Co. 

Nat Kao'an 

The Globe 

John F. Zell 8 Sons 
Wells 8 Coveriy 
wells 8 Coveriy 
Horton's 

Young Mens Store 

Aie« Reich 

Pitaers Mens wear 
Bowman's Dept. Store 
Fug 8 layman Inc. 
Cro«< 8 Wolf Co. 

J. A Prowant 

Kaulmann's 

Shontz 8 Mvers 
Levine Bros. 

Narragansett Clo. Co. 

Claddings 

The Shepard Co. 
St. Onges Mens Store 

Washington woolen Mills 

Davidson's 

Berry Burk 8 Co . Inc 



The man who wins the match wears Le Cheval 

In Le Cheval™' you’re a smashing favorite on the tennis court and off. A 
true action-knit shirt made of 100% cotton — fine 2-ply lisle, Le Cheval’s 
ribbed-knit shoulders and sleeves free you to slam back (and forehand) 
from corners or the net. And Le Cheval’s longer back tail won’t roam — it 
stays tucked in, keeping you fashionably neat and trim. Serving an ace 
or being an ace-hand at the barbecue, Le Cheval — with ribbed collar and 
majestic horse embroidery — lets you really swing into fun. In many hand- 
some washable colors. $5. Slightly higher in the West. You give dad the 
advantage when you give him 
Le Cheval for Father’s Day! The 
Manhattan Shirt Co., 1271 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF THE MAN HATTAN— SPORTS I LLUSTRATED “THE GREAT STYLISTS OF SPORT" BOOK- 
LET, CONTAINING PICTURES AND INFORMATION A80UT 30 "ALL-TIME GREATS" OF THE SPORTS WORLD. 



FOR ALL MEN AND WOMEN, INCLUDING TEENAGERS: 


Straight from a major clinical study 
comes ‘‘The Dermatologists’ Report” 
to caution about: 


SHAVING AND 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
“THE DERMATOLOGISTS’ REPORT” 

This medical study on shaving and its effects on 
the skin answers important questions about: 

1. Shaving instruments: Which gives greatest 
skin protection? 

2. Rashes, acne, ingrown hair: Which shaving 
instrument is more advantageous when these 
skin problems are present? 

3. Moles and other skin growths: How danger- 
ous are repeated nicks, cuts, and irritations? 

4. Women and shaving: Docs shaving cause 
coarse, profuse hair growth? 

5. Close shaving: Which electric shaver shaves 
closest without irritation? 


For the first time, an exhaustive medical study has been 
made of electric and blade shaving. This 12-month study 
employed close to 1000 shaving devices to evaluate how 
these shaving methods bear on many troublesome — 
and sometimes potentially serious — skin diseases. 

The scientific validity of this study is evidenced by the 
fact that it was conducted and supervised by three skin 
specialists — doctors of medicine — who are associated 
with the dermatology departments of medical schools 
and hospitals of the highest repute. Equally important, 
the study disclosed so much new information on shaving 


and skin disorders that the research was recently reported 
in a leading national medical journal. 

FIVE FRANK ANSWERS 
TO FIVE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 

1. Shaving instruments: Which gives the greatest skin 
protection? 

According to the physicians’ observations, electric 
shavers remove 75% to 93% less skin cells than other 
methods tested and cause no cuts and few nicks. 

Moreover, complaints of after-shave burning occur 
1/7 as often following the use of the most effective elec- 
tric shaver. The doctors also found that most shaving- 
induced skin rashes do not occur when shavers with 
adjustable comb-like rollers are used. 

2. Rashes, acne, ingrown hair: Which shaving instrument 
is more advantageous when skin problems are present? 

The most striking advantages of electric shavers were 
reported in treating patients suffering from eczema, in- 
grown hairs, bacterial infections, and many other skin 
ailments. In fact, the doctors agreed that when an elec- 
tric shaver is used as an adjunct to treatment, many 
common diseases of the skin — aggravated by irritation — 
can be expected to improve. The most satisfactory shav- 
ing instrument to use in the presence of skin disease is, 
according to the doctors, an electric shaver with adjust- 
able comb-like rollers. 

Teenage Acne. The doctors reported that acne patients 
under their care — whose skin diseases were aggravated 
by shaving irritation — improved when they used electric 
shavers with adjustable comb-like rollers. When adjusted 
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SKIN PROTECTION 


to prevent cutting eruptions, the roller combs reduce 
the likelihood of scarring. 

3. Moles and other skin growths: How dangerous are 
repeated nicks, cuts, and irritations? 

The physicians sounded a warning about shaving 
among both men and women who have pigmented moles 
on the skin. Such moles, they cautioned, should never 
be irritated by repeated nickings. 

Such irritation from shaving is greatly reduced when 
an electric shaver is used. 

4. Women and shaving: Does shaving cause coarse, pro- 
fuse hair growth? 

According to this study, women, including teenagers, 
need not fear that shaving causes coarse or profuse hair 

A MESSAGE FROM SPERRY RAND REG^ 

There are thousands of people who are satisfied with 
their present method of shaving. 

However, serious consideration should be given to the 
findings of “The Dermatologists’ Report,” especially its 
conclusion that electric shavers with adjustable comb- 
like rollers — exclusive with Remington ® Lektronic ™, 
Roll- A- Ma tic® and Lady Remington Shavers — provide the 
greatest combination of close shave with the least irritation. 

NOTE: This study was supported by a grant to a medi- 
cal research organization by the Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. The grant is consist- 
ent with this company's interest in medical research. 


to grow on the legs or underarm areas — a common, 
erroneous belief. 

Among women, the report adds, electric shavers caused 
no frank cuts on the legs or underarm areas. 

5. Close shaving: Which electric shaver shaves closest 
without irritation? 

Photographs taken several hours after shaving indi- 
cated that the difference in beard length was almost neg- 
ligible following shaving with a blade and some electric 
shavers, allowing both methods adequate break-in period. 

At the conclusion of their yearlong study of shaving, 
the physicians agreed that electric shavers with adjust- 
able comb-like rollers provide the greatest combination 
of close shave with the least irritation. 


[NC, “THE DERMATOLOGISTS’ REPORT” 

That Remington Shavers — with exclusive adjustable 
comb-like rollers — proved to be superior to other instru- 
ments tested was coincidental to the ethical, impartial 
methods of the study. 

Several makes of electric shavers are on the market. Of 
these, Remington is by far the largest-selling — and has 
the greatest combination of shaving advantages. 

Try a Remington Shaver. You will find the Remington 
Roll-A-Matic, the Lady Remington and the new cordless 
Lektronic available at most dealers on Free Home Trial. 

If you would like more information about “The Der- 
matologists’ Report,” your doctor may obtain it by 
writing to Box 3583, New York 17, New York. 

©1961 BY SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


J\Tow everyone 
is discovering 
Bourbon and Branch. 



It was probably a peculiar shock to the American cowboy 
when he discovered that his every day clothes, Levi’s, had 
become the fashionable week-end attire of the West and East 
coasts. People who live in the South and West are now discover- 
ing that their familiar, cozy, old favorite, “Bourbon and 
Branch”, is becoming the newest thing all over America. 
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a More and more whiskey drinkers are savor- 

ing the joys of Bourbon and Branch. It is the sim- 
ple but subtle and refreshing combination of pure 
water (“Branch” is the grass roots word for 
cool, fresh water) — and fine Kentucky whiskey. 
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The sophisticates haven’t started to drink Kentucky bour- 
bon just out of nostalgia. They’ve discovered that it tastes better 
than other whiskies. They like the aristocratic distinction of 
fine Kentucky bourbon. And they’ve found that 86 proof Old Crow 
is as light and mild as any whiskey— but it has more character. 


Try Old Crow yourself. It is America’s most preferred 
bourbon— which is, you must admit, a rather con- 
vincing endorsement. Have it with branch. Or on 
the rocks. Or even with soda. Any way you’ll see 
why Henry Clay, Mark Twain, Daniel Webster 
—a history book full of great men— all joined in 
praising the perfect bourbon . . . 


Light -Tvlikl 86 Proof 




Kentucky Bourbon 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF 
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Houston, Jack Gallagher; Jacksonville, Bill Kastelz; 
Kansas City, Theodore O'Leary; Key West (Fla.), 
H. E. Day; I.exington (Ky.), Kent Hollingsworth; 
Los Angeles, Jack Tobin; Louisville, Larry Boeck; 
Miami, Edwin Pope; Minneapolis, C. R. Gordon; 
Nashville, George Barker; Okluhoma City, Volney 
Meece; Omaha, Robert Phipps; Philadelphia, Frank 
Dolson; Phoenix (Ariz.), Arnott Duncan; Pitts- 
burgh, Eddie Bcachler; Portland (Ore.), John White; 
Providence, John Hanlon; San Antonio, John Janes; 
San Francisco, Art Rosenbaum; Seattle. Emmett 
Watson; South Bend (bid.), Joe Doyle; St. Louis. 
Bob Morrison; St. Petersburg (Fla.), Gordon Mars- 
ton; Syracuse (N.Y.), William Clark; Tallahassee 
(Fla.). Bill McGrotha; Waco (Texas). Dave Camp- 
bell; Washington, D.C., Martic Zad; Winston-Salem 
(A'.C.), Mai Mallette 

Canada: Calgary, Bill Gold; Montreal, Martin 
Sullivan; Ottawa, George Brimmel; Toronto, Rex 
MacLeod 

Foreign Bureaus: chief, John Boyle; London, 
Paris, Bonn, Rome, Moscow, Johannesburg, Beirut, 
New Delhi, Hong Kong, Tokyo, Sydney, Mexico City, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
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Canada's golf courses-such as 
this one at famed Green Gables, 
Prince Edward Island- 
raise your spirits while you 
lower your handicap 



. the wonderful world at your doorstep! 

Canada's wide horizons are yours to explore this summer 



The sweeping beauty of Ontario’s 
northern lakeland contrasts drama- 
tically with the tranquillity of Prince 
Edward Island. This is Canada . . . 
a playground of such variety you pack 
several vacations into one ! Come over 
the border and see: challenge the big 
ones in world-famous fishing waters 
or relax and be cosseted at summer 
resorts especially fond of families. In 
Canada are the delightful contrasts 
of old-world pageantry and outdoor 
diversions of a young country burst- 
ing with vitality. Come, share the 
buoyant mood of a land that seems 
to be en fete all summer long. Do 
your sight-seeing from the Trans- 
Canada Highway, longest scenic drive 
in the world; pause to explore the 
cities of Canada and the fascinat- 



ing historic sites . . . come for sailing 
or swimming, golfing or trail riding, 
favorite pastimes in new surround- 
ings. Visit the rousing Calgary 
Stampede, where the traditional 
chuckwagon race has all the thrills 
of the Grand Prix; watch the Chang- 
ing of the Guard on Ottawa’s Parlia- 
ment Hill, brilliant reminder of a 
proud heritage. Canada lias a for- 
eign flavor to remind you pleasantly 
that you’re abroad . . . and it’s right 
next door ! Mail the coupon for the 
Canadian Vacation Package, includ- 
ing the new “Invitation to Canada.” 




Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, 

Ottawa, Canada 


Please send the CanadianVacation Package to: 


PLEASE PRINT 





We also make a funny-looking car. 


We moke a car that looks like a beetle. 
And a station wagon that looks like a bus. 
(Or so we're told.) 

But we think of them a little differently; 
both Volkswagens look just like what they are. 

The VW Sedan is for carrying 4 people. 
The station wagon is for carrying 8, bag and 
baggage. (With almost as much headroom 


and legroom as you get in a real bus.) 

The wagon also handles a staggering 
amount of just stuff. (It has 170 cubic feet of 
space, compared to about 105 in conven- 
tional wagons.) 

Both Volkswagens have air-cooled rear 
engines. No water or anti-freeze needed; 
terrific traction on ice and snow. 


Both park in practically the same space. 
(The wagon is only 9 inches longer.) 

Both defy obsolescence. Nobody knows 
what year VW you drive. Except you. 

Our sedan is a pretty familiar 
sight; not many people laugh at it 
any more. But our station wagon 
is still good for a few chuckles. 




SCORECARD 


A GAME A DAY 

The American League has troubles com- 
ing: dark, deep troubles. When it ex- 
panded to 10 teams this year it also 
expanded from the normal 154-game 
schedule to 162, and this spring has 
brought bad weather to most American 
League cities. Just about every team is 
now forced to reschedule to allow for 
double-headers in order to complete the 
season by October 1. 

The hardest hit team of all is the Kan- 
sas City A’s, who must now play 126 
games in 126 days; the Boston Red Sox 
and New York Yankees must play 125 
games in 126 days. Weighing fatigue, 
night games, double-headers, pitching ro- 
tations and physical endurance, it is not 
hard to see that before the season ends 
some pretty tired baseball will be pre- 
sented to American League fans. The 
blame, of course, all goes back to the 
greedy owners of baseball and to Ameri- 
can League President Joe Cronin and 
Commissioner Ford C. Frick. If the ex- 
pansion of the American League had 
been a little less hasty and a little better 
thought-out there would be no trouble. 

ON BEHALF OF MOTHERHOOD 

We stumbled over a copy of the Father's 
Day News the other day, which says that 
Adlai E. Stevenson is the National Fa- 
ther of the Year; that Fred MacMurray 
is Television Father of the Year; that 
Phil Silvers is Stage Father of the Year; 
that Evan Hunter is the Literary Father 
of the Year; that Ralph Houk is Sports 
Father of the Year; that Phil Rizzuto is 
Radio Father of the Year. 

We’d like to offer a more serious 
choice: Saggy. 

PEOPLE WHO LIVE ON GLASS POLES 

It is the ambition of Pole Vaulter Don 
Bragg to become the 13th movie Tarzan, 
and thus attain that fame which touched 
Buster Crabbe, Johnny Weissmuller, 
Lex Barker and nine others. 

Last week, however, Bragg was con- 
cerned more with poles than with pic- 
tures. He seemed a little shaken by the 


fact that a 20-year-old sophomore, 
George Davies of Oklahoma State, had 
vaulted 15 feet 10*4 inches, surpassing 
Bragg’s record by an inch (see page 19). 
Davies had used the new fiber-glass pole, 
while Bragg's record had been set with 
an aluminum alloy pole. 

“The fiber-glass pole adds at least six 
inches to a vaulter's mark,” Bragg said. 
“I think some action should be taken 
regarding it. It should either be declared 
legal or illegal or ruled as a separate 
event. It has a catapulting action rather 
than a vaulting action. Vaulting used to 
be 60% to 70% the man and 30% to 
40% the pole. Now it’s the other way 
around. With the aluminum or bamboo 
pole the human limitation is 16 feet or 
16 feet 1 inch. With fiber glass it’s 16 
feet 6 inches.” Bragg said that if the 
fiber-glass manufacturers could find a 
pole to hold his weight (195 pounds) he 
would be able to clear 16 feet. 

That afternoon a manufacturer de- 
livered one right to his very door. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Cleveland Indian Manager Jimmie 
Dykes’s theory on Casey Stengel’s great- 
est asset as a manager: “He’s independ- 
ently wealthy.” 

• Kyle Rote, co-captain of the New 
York football Giants, after being forced 
into a race across midtown New York at 
lunchtime against a taxi, a horse and 
carriage, a Rolls-Royce and a motor 
scooter to help get publicity for the ra- 
dio station that employs him: “This is 
the kind of assignment you get when 
you don’t attend staff meetings.” 

CARMEN IN A BULL RING 

Nimes, about 60 miles from Marseilles, 
has a Roman arena dating from the 1st 
century A.D. that often is used for bull- 
fights. Recently it was the scene of a 
combined production of Carmen and a 
corrida with a real bull, with singers 
from the Paris Opera and the world’s 
greatest torero, Antonio Ordonez, from 
Madrid. The ancient arena made a 
perfect stage setting, with a crescent 


moon and starry sky supplied by nature. 

Two hundred and twenty extras in 
1820 Andalusian costumes, a dozen 
horses and a batch of donkeys paraded. 
On the stage were 12 singers and a cho- 
rus of 60. A 60-man orchestra occupied 
space in the arena for want of a pit. A 
double barricade protected the players 
from the bull. “It’s all right for Don Jose 
to kill Carmen,” said the manager of 
the show, “but we don’t want the bull 
goring the first violinist." 

Ernest Blanc, baritone, made a big hit 
by intoning the famous (and misnamed) 
toreador song from the top row of the 
arena. Ordonez arrived in a caleche, 
following Carmen in another carriage. 
Some spectators thought he resembled 
the barber in The Barber of Seville. Un- 
der floodlights, in the interval between 



arias, Ordonez was rapid, clean, efficient, 
but the big brown bull, perhaps charmed 
by the music, lacked ferocity. Worse 
still, his horns had been shortened and 
dulled. 

Before the fight began, Ordonez threw 
his hat at Carmen, and she tossed back 
a rose. Both fell short and dropped 
among the horn players. As the bull was 
dragged from the ring Carmen and Don 
Jose began their death-scene finale. 
When Jose in the opera gave Carmen 
the fatal stab, one aficionado, who pre- 
ferred his performance to Ordonez’s 
bullfight, hollered, "Ole, ole." 

SOME QUESTIONS REMAIN 

The first official action by collegiate 
authorities in response to the basketball 
scandals has now been taken. It deserves 
examination. 

The University of North Carolina and 
North Carolina State College, both hit 
by player-bribery charges, have agreed 

continued 
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. . . a most 

provocative perfume! 
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SCORECARD continue tl 

that henceforth they will grant athletic 
scholarships to only two basketball 
players per year outside the Atlantic 
Coast Conference area (and will apply 
the same principle to football recruit- 
ing). They will prohibit basketball com- 
petition for their players during the sum- 
mer. They will play only two noncon- 
ference games during the season, elimi- 
nating the Dixie Classic and other holi- 
day tournaments. 

The over-all intent of these actions — 
reasonable de-emphasis of basketball 
and the drive for profits from it — is 
laudable. The canceling of the strictly 
commercial holiday tournaments and 
cutting down on intersectional games 
that require so much time away from 
campus by players are both good moves. 
Furthermore, such rules can hardly be 
circumvented; a team's schedule cannot 
be faked. 

However, the other two actions are 
highly questionable. The prohibition of 
summer competition is both capricious 
and unwarranted. Why shouldn’t ath- 
letes be allowed to play the sport they 
enjoy at summer camps, playgrounds or 
anywhere they choose, so long as they 
fulfill the requirements of remaining 
amateurs? And who will check on them 
after they scatter for summer recess? 
Who, also, will check on whether play- 
ers outside the ACC area are given 
scholarships to Carolina schools, pay 
their own way or are financed by over- 
zealous alumni? The NCAA has no 
jurisdiction here; neither does the At- 
lantic Coast Conference. We would like 
to take the schools’ word that they will 
adhere to their own rules. However, we 
believe that athletic directors, coaches, 
alumni and college presidents have been 
winking at similar rules for years. We’d 
like to see a strong, independent body 
enforce sound regulations and mete out 
really suitable punishment when they 
are broken. 

ON THE AVENUE 

Harness racing is constantly trying new 
tricks to elevate its image; to get itself, 
as a Madison Avenue man might say, 
out of the grandstand days and into the 
clubhouse ways. Last week Madison 
Avenue did its split-level best to hoist 
the image of one track. New York’s 
Roosevelt Raceway, up the flagpole. 
Huge ads appeared in The New York 
Times and the World-Telegram and Sun 
which showed a wide-eyed, freckle- 


faced, all-American boy listening at- 
tentively to his father. The copy went 
like this: “You'll hear about him all 
your life, son. . . . He’s the one-of-a- 
kind champion you find in every sport 
— like Babe Ruth, Joe Louis, Bobby 
J ones or Man o’ War. Though I can’t 
take you along to see him, you’ll talk 
about the things Adios Butler had done 
just as you do about The Babe and his 
60 homers. . . . Someday, when the talk 
gets around to champions who make 
history, you’ll boast that your dad saw 
Adios Butler.” 

This week we hope that another ad 
will appear, and feel that the copy 
should read something like this: “You'll 
never hear about that stiff from me 
again, son. Lord, you were lucky to be 
able to stay home while I fought the 
crowds and the rain to see Adios Butler 
finish a nice, snug fifth at odds of 9 to 
10. He’ll go down in history with Clint 
Hartung, Pete Rademacher, Jack Fleck 
and Silky Sullivan. Someday, son, when 
the talk gets around to chumps, you’ll 
boast that your dad is top drawer.” 

Of course, in his next outing the But- 
ler could make a sucker out of that copy- 
writer, too. 

BACKSTRETCH ACTION 

Exercise boys, grooms and hot walkers 
of three stables at New York Thorough- 
bred tracks are soon to hold their first 
election, by order of the State Labor Re- 
lations Board, to decide whether they 
want Local 917 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (James Hoffa, 
president) to represent them. Similarelec- 
tions will follow this one, and eventually 
1 ,400 to 2,000 backstretch employees of 
about 200 trainers will be involved. 

Some trainers and owners say that if 
the Teamsters are successful they will 
have to leave New York and race else- 
where because of prohibitive costs. But 
the union plans to go elsewhere, too. 

The union wants a minimum wage of 
SI. 50 an hour for stablehands for an 
eight-hour day, six-day week, with time 
and a half for overtime, one day’s sick 
pay and one day’s vacation pay a month. 
New York trainers now get from owners 
an average of $15 a horse per day for 
food, training and wages of stable em- 
ployees. If the owners are compelled 
to increase their rates, as some say they 
would have to do, there will be less 
racing, less employment and no Christ- 
mas and end-of-season bonuses for the 
help. (Currently, the New York Racing 
Association makes available life insur- 
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ance, hospitalization and medical care.) 

Relations between employees, trainers 
and owners have always been paternal- 
istic. Horsemen not only dislike unioni- 
zation in general but the Teamsters in 
particular because of their unsavory past 
in other industries. Union strategy is to 
deal with stables piecemeal because they 
probably could not win a large group 
election. If they succeed with a few sta- 
bles, they could throw picket lines around 
the others, and union members who drive 
horse vans would not cross such lines. 

Racing is a prosperous sport, but 
horsemen themselves do not have an 
easy time. Moreover, are the Teamsters 
the best bargaining agents on a race 
track? Certainly, the men who tend the 
horses are entitled to decent wages and 
living conditions, if only to help them 
resist temptation offered by gamblers 
carrying dope pellets. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• Roy Harris, one of many nondescript 
fighters that Heavyweight Champion 
Floyd Patterson has beaten, recently was 
knocked out by Bob Cleroux, a nonde- 
script fighter himself, for the second 
straight time. Manager Lou Viscusi 
summed up Harris' future: "Look, why 
kid ourselves? Roy has lost five fights 
now, and he’s too nice a kid to keep on 
in this business — this is the end of the 
line." 

• Blackie Sherrod, sports editor of the 
Dallas Times Herald, is not enthusiastic 
about the forthcoming All-America Bowl 
football game which draws its players 
from this year’s college seniors. Wrote 
Sherrod: “At last count there were 
something like 8,256 all-star football 
games, but they’re ordinarily contained 
in a period from August through Jan- 
uary. Now we got us one on June 23, 
and if that’s not like eating cabbage for 
breakfast, what is?” 

• Much-publicized Press Agent Beano 
Cook of the University of Pittsburgh 
sent out a release last week heralding 
Roger Brown of Dayton and Connie 
Hawkins of Iowa as future basketball 
stars. The next day both were implicated 
in the basketball fixes. 

• Joe Gordon, manager of the Kansas 

City Athletics, is getting more and more 
irked by interference from the A’s new 
owner, Charles O. Finley. Before last 
Wednesday’s game with the Washington 
Senators at Municipal Stadium, Gor- 
don submitted his lineup card to Um- 
pire Joe Paparella with this note append- 
ed: "Approved by C.O.F.” end 
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A new note in beachwear — 
ARROW'S dark-toned cabana set 
in ever-practical Galey & Lord 
Dacron* polyester and cotton. 

Galey* Lon/ 

1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Like, 

AVISSYZOOM 

SHEEBAM 

FORDOZAP 

CAR 

RENTNIK ! 

thank 


Embarrassing how people carry on over 
Avis Minute-Saver Service. These two 
got so excited thanking us they forgot 
their bill and left without paying. If 
you know them... they registered as 
William and Anne Shakespeare ... would 
you please remind them. 

© 
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SHEP TANGLES 
WITH THE BOYS 

A stubborn horseman is fighting Pennsylvania’s politicians. At stake 
are millions of dollars— and perhaps the future of U.S. harness racing 



by RAY CAVE 

T hose who know harness racing will 
tell you that if you start a clawing 
match with Lawrence B. Sheppard, the 
paternalistic, feudal baron of Hanover, 
Pa., you are going to get scratched up. 
Mr. Sheppard (Shep, to his friends) has 
in his time scratched up the U.S. Army, 
a U.S. Senator, the Attorney General’s 
office, the New York State Harness 
Racing Commission and the American 
labor movement, all of which have been 
foolish enough to do him battle. He is 
an implacable Republican who speaks 
his mind. 

And those who know politics will tell 
you that if you get in a stand-up brawl 
with James Patrick Clark, the autocrat 
of Philadelphia, you are going to get 
run right over. Mr. Clark (Big Jim, to 
his friends) has in his time run over a 
Republican political machine that had 
lasted most of a century, assorted recal- 
citrant Congressmen, many a would-be 
governor and a popular football coach, 
all of whom have been so ill-advised as 
to take him on. He is an implacable 
Democrat who speaks his mind. 

This, then, is the story of what has 
happened in the last few months as Mr. 
Sheppard, who wants to see Pennsyl- 
vania get the best harness racing in the 
world, and Mr. Clark, who wants to 
monopolize that racing, have joined in 
bitter conflict. Involved are the brother 
of a princess, the maker of a President, 


LAWRENCE sheppard: the embattled 
Pennsylvania racing commission chairman. 
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five millionaires, a deathbed promise, a 
classic political coup and an inestimable 
amount of boodle. At stake is the future 
character of harness racing in the U.S., 
for what happens in Pennsylvania is going 
to have a marked effect on the sport, one 
way or the other. 

Until two years ago Pennsylvania had 
never legalized pari-mutuel betting. For 
200 years the colony and the state stuck 
by its early combination of Protestant 
morality and Quaker severity. Its blue 
laws were so strict that Sunday picnics 
were illegal until 1959, and antigambling 
laws were severe in both attitude and 
punishment. True, there were so many 
horse races down Sassafras Street in 
Philadelphia that the name was changed 
to Race Street before the Revolution, 
and remains so today. But public wager- 
ing was not condoned. 

Then, in December 1959, the state 
legislature, influenced by Democratic 
backers from the big cities, legalized bet- 
ting at harness tracks. The bill passed 
by a single vote. The new law stipulated 
a maximum of four tracks. These could 
be located only in counties in which the 
voters, by referendum, approved pari- 
mutuel betting. Racing was limited to 
50 days for each holder of a license, with 
a maximum total of 200 days for the 
state. The tracks were allowed to keep 
a generous 10% of the wagering (com- 
pared to New York’s 5*4%) with the 
rest of the 15% take-out, estimated at 
S10 million a year, going to the state. 
Racing would be administered by a 
three-man commission that would grant 
the four extremely valuable licenses. 
(The borrowing power alone of a license 
for the Philadelphia area is estimated at 
a minimum of S6 million.) 

Governor David L. Lawrence, a Dem- 
ocrat, knew that political and gangster 
involvement with harness tracks had 
caused appalling scandals in New York 
(1953) and Illinois (1951). “1 want to 
get as high-class a commission as I can,” 
he said when he signed the bill. “People 
who know something about the racing 
business.” Later he named Sheppard, a 
horseman and shoe manufacturer, as 
commission chairman; and then two 
Democrats and nonhorsemen, Martin 
J. Cusick and Edward Kane, to serve 
with Sheppard. 

“Keep racing as above reproach as 
Caesar's wife,” the governor warned 
Sheppard. As things developed, even 
the good Calpurnia would have had her 
troubles. 

In western Pennsylvania, Dan Parish, 

continued 



jim CLARK: the politician who appears bent david Lawrence: the governor who wants 
on monopolizing Pennsylvania's best racing. racing “above reproach,” but among friends. 



dan parish: the governor's pal who wants jack kelly: the Olympic champion from a 

race track profits without building one. famous family whose father got him a share. 


FRANK SULLIVAN: the lawyer who repre- EUGENE mori: the head of Garden State 

sented both Clark's and Parish's interests. and officer of a likely competitor in trotting. 
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a Pittsburgh contractor, and Art Rooney, 
owner of the Pittsburgh Steelers, wanted 
a license. Dan Parish is a dear friend of 
the governor. The malicious say he did 
not lose money paving Pittsburgh’s 
streets while Lawrence was mayor there. 
Parish knows there is money in operating 
race tracks. He had an interest in Can- 
field Fairgrounds, Ohio, where he says, 
“We did wonderful.” He operated Fair- 
mount Park, 111. and “made four times 
what we put into it,” and Randall Park, 
Ohio, where “we more than doubled our 
money.” 

Meanwhile, 250 miles east in Phila- 
delphia, John B. Kelly, a leading Demo- 
cratic figure in the city for 30 years, and 
the father of Princess Grace of Monaco 
and Olympic rowing champion John 
Jr., was critically ill. One of his last re- 
quests of his political associates was that 
his son get part of a Philadelphia track. 
The man who said yes was the one man 
who could virtually hand out shares in 
yet-to-be-licensed race tracks — James 
P. Clark. What’s more, Clark was plan- 
ning on a track of his own. Thus, poli- 
ticians and their friends were ready to 
exercise the privileges of political power 
and divide harness racing’s potential 
profits among themselves. 

How could Clark be so sure of his rac- 
ing future? Big Jim Clark is the finance 
chairman of the Democratic City Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia. He is a persona- 
ble 62-year-old Irishman who started 
with nothing and built a multimillion- 
dollar trucking business. In politics he 
also started with nothing 30 years ago 
there wasn’t one Democrat to rub against 
another in Philadelphia — and led the 
building of a Democratic organization 
that ended seven decades of Republican 
rule. Clark’s co-leader today is influential 
Congressman William J. Green Jr. Last 
year Robert F. Kennedy came to town 
on behalf of his campaigning brother, 
inspected what Clark had wrought, and 
called Philadelphia's Democratic organ- 
ization “the best financed and best di- 
rected in the country.” 

In November, John Kennedy received 
a 3 10,000 majority in Philadelphia, which 
enabled him to win the key state of Penn- 
sylvania. “He elected a President,” aides 
like to say of Jim Clark. On the walls of 
his office, located on the floor above 
Democratic headquarters in Philadel- 
phia (he is called “the man upstairs”), 
Clark has pictures of himself with Roo- 
sevelt, Truman and Stevenson. The lat- 


est picture, in color, shows him with a 
smiling Kennedy. 

Clark, little known but much obeyed, 
has developed a reputation for being ut- 
terly uncompromising, a rare attitude in 
a politician, even one who has never run 
for public office. Compromise, Clark 
has contended, is weakness. He also de- 
mands the strictest loyalty. Sports fans 
remember how he formed a group that 
bought the Philadelphia Eagles in 1949, 
and then fired the team’s well-liked 
coach, Greasy Neale, two years later. 
One reason was that Neale wanted to 
retire, an act of disloyalty. 

One would have to be absurdly naive 
about politics, then, to think that Jim 
Clark, Jack Kelly, Art Rooney and Dan 
Parish would have any difficulty ending 
up with interests in Pennsylvania’s un- 
born harness tracks. They were wealthy, 
reputable and “right.” 

Lawrence B. Sheppard, however, is 
absurdly naive about politics. There is 
not a more prominent or more respected 
figure in harness racing. He is the owner 
of Hanover Shoe Farms, where 1,000 
standardbreds are grazing today. For 
eight years he was the forthright and 
uncompromising president of the U.S. 
Trotting Association, the Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis of harness racing. 

Politically, Sheppard is somewhat to 
the right of McKinley. He rules his farm 
and his business, the Hanover Shoe com- 
pany, like a benevolent dictator. He has 
no use for middlemen (he operates his 
own 120 retail stores), or advertising 
(budget: $500 a year) or labor unions 
(“I can afford to quit,” he once an- 
nounced for the benefit of his employees 
when a union tried to organize his fac- 
tory. “Can you?”). 

Above all, he speaks his mind. While 


on the War Production Board in World 
War II he told the Army's Quartermaster 
Corps that its shoes were causing trench 
foot. When nobody listened he went to 
the Western Front and gathered evidence 
that proved his point. Later, hauled be- 
fore a Senate committee to explain some 
of his shoe procurement policies, he eas- 
ily bested testy Claude Pepper of Florida. 

When the Government launched anti- 
trust action against the trotting associa- 
tion in 1958 Sheppard told the frightened 
directors to fight back. “The govern- 
ment had scared the poop out of them,” 
he recalls. The association fought, and 
the Government lost. Even more germane 
to the present issue, he warned and 
warned in the ’50s that New York, where 
the sport was controlled by politicians, 
was faced with a trotting scandal. He 
was right. 

Now, at 63, the well-shod and well- 
heeled Sheppard has one last dream, to 
bring Pennsylvania the best harness rac- 
ing in the world. He accepted his post 
on the Harness Racing Commission be- 
cause he saw a chance to fulfill that goal. 
“I was foolish and naive,” he now says. 
“I didn’t understand politicians. Why, 
one week two of them are enemies, and 
the next week you pull back the blanket 
and there they are, side by side.” This 
shocks him. 

To compete with, and indeed belter, 
New York’s Roosevelt and Yonkers 
raceways, the unchallenged big brothers 
of the sport, Sheppard felt Pennsylvania 
must : 

1) Use 45% of the track operator’s 
share as racing purses, instead of the 
35%-40% paid by most big tracks, in- 
cluding those in New York. 

2) Have the tracks operated by people 
with long experience in the sport. Such 


WHAT HAPPENED IN NEW YORK 


Harness racing came to New York in 1940 
under the most powerful pf political aus- 
pices. Party and state officials had worked 
behind the scenes to push the enabling 
legislation and later turned up as holders 
of large blocks of stock in harness tracks, 
stock for which they had paid virtually 
nothing. By the time New York’s scandal 
broke in 1953, their profit-taking had 
reached sensational proportions. At the 
same time, a number of ex-convicts also 
had infiltrated stockholder lists and labor 
racketeers controlled the hiring of thou- 
sands of track employees, exacting kick- 


backs and managing union funds for their 
own benefit. The murder of one labor ex- 
tortionist by members of a rival group of 
racketeers who wanted to share in the loot 
brought about exposure of the whole mess 
by a state investigating commission. Sub- 
sequently, laws were passed that prohibited 
politicians and state officials from owning 
stock or participating in the running of 
tracks, banned ex-convicts, set up a strong 
racing commission and cut the percentage 
of betting that tracks could keep. Almost 
exactly the same sequence of events oc- 
curred at about the same time in Illinois. 
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people could get the best stables to race 
in Philadelphia, Sheppard repeatedly 
said. 

Pennsylvania has the kind of horse- 
men Sheppard is talking about, and 
some were willing to put up $8 million 
to $12 million to finance a track. Among 
them were Max Hcmpt and Ward Sulli- 
van, each of whom agreed with Shep- 
pard’s thesis about paying 45% for 
purses. They formed two organizations 
and applied for Philadelphia-area li- 
censes. Hempt even obtained written 
promises from five of the country’s lead- 
ing trainers to race at his track. 

But Sheppard quickly began getting 
lessons in practical politics. One week 
after his appointment as chairman of 
the Harness Racing Commission in 
January 1960, he was met in a Harris- 
burg hotel by Congressman Green and 
James Clark. The gist, according to 
Sheppard : would there be any objection 
to a politician, such as Clark, having a 
license? “I certainly had none,” says 
Sheppard, “so long as Clark formed a 
reputable group and planned a good 
track.” 

Clark then organized Liberty Bell 
Racing Association. He and his dapper 
little Philadelphia lawyer, Francis W. 
Sullivan, kept all of the voting stock. 
Other officers included Frank L. McNa- 
mee, president of the Eagles, and Eugene 


Mori, millionaire president of nearby 
Garden State race track in New Jersey. 
Mori, of course, has race track savvy. 
Presumably, he would also be interested 
in avoiding a conflict of dates between 
Garden State and the harness track. 
Liberty Bell announced it would build 
a SI 2 million track on the Philadelphia- 
Bucks County line. 

Eventually 10 other groups, in ad- 
dition to those of Hempt and Sullivan, 
applied for licenses in various areas of 
the state. But Dan Parish and Art Roo- 
ney could not apply. Allegheny County, 
which includes Pittsburgh, surprised 
everybody by voting against having a 
harness track. 

“Dan Parish has a high, squeaky 
voice,” says Sheppard. “He went squeal- 
ing to the governor like a stuck pig. The 
governor asked me what to do about 
Dan, and I said let’s send him to talk to 
Jim Clark. He can get in there. But 
Clark wouldn't let him into Liberty Bell. 
Hempt would have let him in, but the cut 
was too small to suit Parish.” 

Young John Kelly, meanwhile, also 
went to see Clark, as his father had ad- 
vised. Kelly was told he would be al- 
lowed to join a new group that would 
include Parish and Rooney. So, through 
Clark, east met west, forming the Bucks 
County Racing Association. Parish was 
named president, Kelly and Rooney 


vice-presidents. And the ingenious idea 
was that the Bucks County group would 
not build a track at all. It would merely 
lease Big Jim Clark’s. This would give 
Liberty Bell’s track 100 days of racing, 
50 in Clark’s name, and 50 more through 
the lease to Parish. 

Sheppard learned of this proposed 
lease through his fellow commissioner, 
Edward Kane, a man who describes him- 
self as a lifelong — but “not a political” 
— friend of Clark’s. Last January, says 
Sheppard, he attended a heated meeting 
with Clark and Kane that shattered the 
quiet of Bryn Mawr Hospital, where 
Kane was recovering from a broken leg 
(he slipped on the ice New Year’s Day). 

“Clark said he wanted to lease to the 
Bucks County group, and I said no,” 
recalls Sheppard. “Then Clark said he 
wanted to pay only 35% for purses, and 
I said no even louder. Finally Clark said 
he thought 100 days of racing was all 
Philadelphia could stand. ‘I can see Gene 
Mori’s ghost standing right over there,’ 
I told Clark. [More than 100 days would 
necessitate a conflict with Garden State.] 
We got to yelling at each other pretty 
good. I said I wouldn’t consider it, tol- 
eftte it, or anything else. That free- 
loading Parish wanted to pick a fat 
plum without putting up a nickel; Clark 
wanted a monopoly on every single day 
of Philadelphia racing, and they both 

continued on page 66 
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WORLD’S 

LONGEST 

JUMP 


During a weekend of fine 
performances in California and 
New York, Ralph Boston (left) 
hurled his long, slender body 
farther than any man before him 


Photograph by Hy Peskin 

by TEX MAULE 
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R alph Boston, a tall, slender advanced 
senior in biochemistry at Tennessee 
State College, is the best all-round run- 
ner and jumper in history. Last Satur- 
day, before an overflow crowd of 1 1,103 
in the small stadium in Modesto, Calif., 
Boston broad-jumped 27 feet and one- 
half inch to become the first man ever 
to accomplish this equivalent of the 
seven-foot high jump or the four-min- 
ute mile — track and field marks that 
have acquired a peculiar magic. 

Boston cleared 27 feet on his fourth 
jump in an amazing series of six, all 
over 26 feet, and in so doing stole the 
spotlight from the lavishly publicized 
100-yard dash in which San Jose State's 
Dennis Johnson, who has tied the world 
record of 9.3 seconds four times this 
spring, defeated Oregon's Harry Jerome, 
who has done it once. Perhaps overly 
cautious because of the criticism he has 
had with his fast starts (SI, May 22), 
Johnson wailed stoically in his blocks 
in this race, and Jerome, a smaller 
sprinter who starts like a frightened fox, 
was away two yards in front. But John- 
son, running with beautifully relaxed 
power, caught Jerome about 25 yards 
from the finish line and passed him 
cleanly, winning by a full step. Both 
men were timed in 9.4. 

While the year's two most heralded 
sprinters were running their 9.4s under 
ideal conditions in Modesto, a steady 
24-hour rainfall was flooding the track 
on New York City’s Randalls Island, 
washing out Friday's trials at the IC4A 
meet for the first time in 85 years and 
with them the chance for Villanova 
University’s Frank Budd to prove that 
he was in a class with his West Coast 
contemporaries. 

The remarkably serene Budd was un- 
perturbed by the possibility of running 
six races on Saturday. He told Sports 
Illustrated’s Arlie Schardt: “It's the 
same for everybody.” Somehow, Satur- 
day managed to be worse. The rain con- 
tinued, and with it came a 42° temper- 
ature and a blustery wind to create a day 
that would balk a football fan in late 
December. Still Budd churned up the 
heavy track against 10-mile-an-hour 
gusts to win the 100 in 9.6 seconds and 
the 220 in 21.4. Each time he led so 
decisively that he was looking over his 
shoulder at the finish. 

Budd, who had never won a major 
race when he edged onto the U.S. track 
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team last summer and finished fifth in 
the 100 meters in Rome, has also run 
the 100 in 9.3 and the 220 in 20.2, the 
fastest this year for any college sprinter. 
His coach, Jim Elliott, believes he is 
now a better 100 man because “he’s 
done more distance work than he be- 
lieved he could take.” Elliott minimizes 
the importance of Johnson’s fast start. 
“There is no such thing,” he says. “Take 
Armin Hary. He has faster reactions 
than most people, but he won the Olym- 
pic 100 for Germany because he could 
carry it in stronger. Whoever can drive 
at the end can win.” 

Just who can drive best will not be de- 
termined until late this month, when 
Budd, Johnson and Jerome line up to- 
gether for the first time in the NCAA 
and AAU championships. The latter 
meet will also be used to select the team 
that will tour Europe in July for match- 
es with Russia, Germany, Poland and 
England. 

There are, of course, no doubts about 
Boston, who accomplished his record 
broad jump against a field that included 
Olympians Anthony Watson and Bo 
Roberson and Oregon State’s Darrell 
Horn, favorite to win the NCAA title. 

“I saw Bo do 26 feet 2 inches,” Bos- 
ton said. “I went like this, man." He 
nibbled at his fingernails. “Then I knew 
Darrell Horn did 26-3 on a foul jump 
last week, and Bo's been running all 
those 9.5 100s lately, so l knew he must 
be really moving down that runway. I 
knew I had to jump good.” 

Boston began jumping good on his 
first attempt, which carried 26 feet 5% 
inches. On his second he reached 26 feet 
9% inches. Oddly enough, probably his 
best jump in actual distance cleared was 
his third, which is recorded as 26-5 On 
this one he took off some three inches 
behind the eighl-inch-wide take-off 
board so that the actual carry may have 
been 27 feet 3 or 4 inches. 

Then came the world-record jump. “I 
didn’t think that was it when I came out 
of the pit,” Boston said. “Then Darrell 
Horn jumped up and hollered ‘That's 
it. That’s it.' But it didn't feel that good. 
The last one felt better.” The last one, 
following a 26-foot l J 4-inch attempt, 
carried 26 feet 1014 inches, giving Boston 
in one series the first-, third- and fourth- 
longest jumps in track history. The sec- 
ond longest was his own world record 
set last year, which, of course, he broke. 


Boston does not look the part of the 
truly great athlete he is. He is a lanky 
man, sleekly but not heavily muscled, 
even in the legs, which carry him farther, 
nearly as fast and almost as high as any 
legs have ever carried any man. 

"I’m going to compete through the 
Olympics in 1964,” he said. “If 1 can’t 
make it in the broad jump, maybe 1 can 
in the decathlon. I’ve done 9.7 in the 
hundred and 13.7 in the high hurdles 
and six feet nine inches in the high jump. 
I just fool around with the pole vault to 
win points in meets, and I’ve made 13-6. 
Then I threw the javelin 185-3 not long 
ago. I never put the shot, and the best I 
ever did with the discus was 125 feet with 
a high school discus. I'd have to work 
out with weights if I wanted to enter the 
decathlon, I guess.” 

In almost every other event at Modes- 
to the performances were up to expecta- 
tions. The one glaring failure came in the 
pole vault. After setting a world record of 
1 5 feet 1 0 >4 inches a week earlier 20-year- 
old George Davies, a sophomore at Ok- 
lahoma State who uses a fiber-glass pole, 
could do no better than 14 feet 6 inches. 
This seemed to satisfy Don Bragg vastly. 
He won the event at 15 feet. 

Other bright performances 

But to more than balance the pole 
vault, there was Jim Beatty, the tiny dis- 
tance runner from the Santa Clara Youth 
Village, who won the mile in 3:58.8, al- 
though he was handicapped in his bid to 
regain his American mile record when 
his teammate and pace setter, Laszlo Ta- 
bori, was forced out after the second lap 
by a week-old hip injury. And there was 
a 17-year-old high school boy from An- 
drews, Texas — Ted Nelson, who upset 
seasoned opposition to win the 440 in 
47 even. Finally, there was a relay team 
from little Texas Southern, a Negro col- 
lege, which surprised everybody by win- 
ning two races. 

“I had invited the Houston team,” 
said Meet Director Tom Moore, “but 
their coach, Johnny Morris, said he had 
too many injuries. He told me about 
Texas Southern. Their coach called and 
asked if I would bring his boys up, but 
1 could only give him S700 for expenses, 
although the trip costs $1,200.” 

Texas Southern came anyway and 
won both the 440- and 880-yard relays 
over first-class Abilene Christian and 
San Jose State. end 
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CANDIDATE FOR ELECTION TO 
AN EXCLUSIVE CLUB 


I f he wins this week's 93rd running of 
the Belmont Stakes, Kentucky Derby 
and Preakness winner Carry Back will 
achieve a distinction that in nearly 100 
years of American Thoroughbred racing 
has come to only eight other horses. The 
last champion to win this Triple Crown 
of U.S. classics was the great Citation, 
and that was 13 years ago. Before him, 
the roster is almost as impressive: Sir 
Barton (1919), Gallant Fox (1930), 
Omaha (1935), War Admiral (1937), 
Whirlaway (1941), Count Fleet (1943) 
and Assault (1946). 

Even more of a distinction for Carry 
Back if he makes the list is the fact that 
he will bring about the election of his 
officially registered owner, Mrs. Jack 



john k. l. ross, bom in Lindsay, Ontario 
in 1876, didn’t start racing until 1915. Be- 
fore that he had achieved fame as an athlete 
(squash, football and hockey) at McGill 
University and served as a commander in 
the Royal Canadian Navy. A good horse- 
man, Ross also fancied himself as an able 
gambler. At first he was dead right. In 1919 
he took his 3-year-old maiden. Sir Barton, 
put Jockey Johnny Loftus aboard, placed 
a $250,000 bet on the pair and watched 
them win the Kentucky Derby by five 
lengths. The first Triple Crown was his when 
Sir Barton won the Preakness and Belmont 
easily. He gambled away most of $10 mil- 
lion and died, almost a forgotten man, in 
1951. He was buried at sea off Montego Bay. 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


Price, into racing's ultraexclusive club: 
those who owned a Triple Crown win- 
ner. The eight former champions (each 
of whom earned a special three-sided 
silver trophy put up by the Thorough- 
bred Racing Associations) were owned 
by six individuals (see below), ranging 
from an athletic Canadian gambler to 
a Wall Street banker to the owner of 
the country’s largest ranch. Moreover, 
of this group of six, only one was a 
woman. Like Katherine Price, Mrs. John 
D. Hertz, owner of Count Fleet, operated 
her racing stable — and still does — in 
partnership with her husband. 

For Katherine Price to crash this se- 
lect group on Saturday, Carry Back will 
probably have to do something more 


than step onto Belmont's famous track 
and parade for the crowd. The Belmont 
is a mile-and-a-half test. In the absence 
of such previous, familiar pace-setters 
as Crozier and Globemaster, who may 
be tired of losing to Carry Back, there 
is always the danger that if Jockey John 
Sellers and Carry Back loaf too much 
for the first mile, a solitary front-runner 
like Hitting Away could steal the race. 

But despite the additional threat of 
stretch-runners like Ambiopoise, Flut- 
terby. Dr. Miller and Bal Musette, Carry 
Back will be the odds-on favorite. He 
should write the chapter of racing his- 
tory for which the sport has been wait- 
ing impatiently since Citation and the 
Belmont Stakes of 1948. 



william woodward, owner of Belair 
Stud, was the president of New York’s Han- 
over National Bank and influential in rac- 
ing as chairman of The Jockey Club from 
1930 to 1949. Once he wanted to set Eddie 
Arcaro down for life (for dangerously rough 
riding), then grudgingly lifted the suspen- 
sion after one year. When Gallant Fox and 
later his son, Omaha, swept the classics 
within five years. Woodward became the 
first double winner of the Triple Crown. 
Both colts were trained by Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons, who nearly won a third grand 
slam for the Woodwards in 1955. But that 
year his Kentucky Derby favorite, Nashua, 
was defeated by Swaps before going on to 
win both the Preakness and the Belmont. 


samuel d. ridole, active in racing for 65 
of his 90 years, will always be better known 
as the man who bought Man o’ War for 
$5,000 in 1918 than as the man who won 
the Triple Crown with Man o' War's son. 
War Admiral, in 1937. Riddle mingled, 
raced and rode with the highest of society 
wherever he went but reserved his special 
affections for his horses. On the hunt-meet- 
ing circuit around Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, Riddle enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing both a good rider and a fearless com- 
petitor. War Admiral took a cue from his 
owner: as the Derby favorite he won by 
beating 19 other horses. He beat seven in 
the Preakness, and only six dared test him 
in the Belmont. He won by three lengths. 
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Katherine price, a gracious, poised 
woman with a charming smile, says, “I’ve 
been a racing fan for 25 years. Sometimes 
it was uncomfortable, but I always went 
with Jack.” What has helped make it com- 
fortable for the last year and a half are the 
hours spent adding up Carry Back’s win- 
nings: $739,068. Mrs. Price, called Kay 
by co-owner and trainer Jack Price (she 
usually calls him Jay), was the eldest of 
five daughters and one of 10 children born 
to Edward and Sarah Boyle of Cleveland. 
Most of her childhood was spent in Bur- 
lington, Vt., but she moved back to Cleve- 
land in 1930 at the age of 20 and met Price 
while she was working there in a candy 
shop. They were married on Friday, the 
13th (of August), 1931. Parents of two 
daughters, they live in Miami, often visit 
Ocala Stud, where Carry Back was foaled. 



warren wright made most of his mon- 
ey manufacturing Calumet Baking Powder 
(Calumet is the Indian word for peace pipe). 
He went into Thoroughbred racing in 1931 
and did better than most novices with a 
stable he called Calumet Farm. With Wright 
the accent was on winning, as it still is with 
Calumet. Although Wright died in 1950, his 
widow Lucille (now Mrs. Gene Markcy) 
operates the most successful racing stable 
ever put together. Whirlaway and Citation 
gave Warren Wright two Triple Crown win- 
ners. Three years ago this month Calumet 
seemed to be only a quarter of a mile from 
a third one, when Tim Tam broke down in 
the Belmont stretch and finished second 
to an unheralded Irish-bred named Cavan. 


MRS. john d. hertz has been married for 
57 years to the Austrian-born entrepreneur 
who started as a Chicago newsboy, founded 
the Yellow Cab Company in 1915 and then 
moved on to the immensely profitable car- 
rental business. The former Fannie Kesner 
of Chicago, Mrs. Hertz has shared her hus- 
band's interest in racing since he bought his 
first horse in 1921. Seven years later she en- 
tered her first horse, Reigh Count, in the 
Derby. He won. In 1939 the Hertzes bought 
Stoner Creek Stud in Paris, Ky., and there 
Reigh Count’s son. Count Fleet, was foaled. 
Called by Johnny Longden "the greatest 
horse I ever rode,” Count Fleet swamped 
his Triple Crown opposition in 1943, lead- 
ing every step of the way in all three races. 


robert j. kleberg jr. owns a piece of 
land in Texas that is somewhat larger than 
the state of Rhode Island. It is known as the 
King Ranch. Bob Kleberg and his family 
have been horsemen and top cattlemen for 
years. Kleberg is a methodical student of 
bloodlines as well as a keen and respected 
sportsman. He and his trainer. Max Hirsch, 
won the Triple Crown in 1946 with the par- 
tially crippled Assault. This week Owner 
Kleberg finds himself in a unique position. 
Of the six members of the Triple Crown 
owners society (only he and Mrs. Hertz are 
still living), Kleberg alone has the oppor- 
tunity to keep Mrs. Price out. He, too, has a 
horse in the Belmont — Bal Musette. But few 
believe Bal Musette can beat Carry Back. 

END 
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Bald 
Is for 
Fishes 

It is well known to science that 
fish without hair swim the fast- 
est, but the same is not neces- 
sarily true of human beings.) 
This quartet of racing mermen 
from Florida’s Fort Lauder- 
dale High sheared their locks 
for streamlining, but the boys 
proved better Brynners than 
swimmers. None of the four, 
Lee Kingsmill, Charles King, 
Mike Moore and Jim Harri- 
son, managed to take a first 
in the Florida class AA high 
school meet, and their team as 
a whole finished third in the 
male section. Ironically, Fort 
Lauderdale High's mermaids, 
who made no concessions to 
streamlining, won the girls’ 
title hands down, hair and all % 

Photograph by Frazer Hale — 
Miami Daily News 
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CHARLIE 
FINLEY AND 
BUGS BUNNY 
IN K.C. 


by REX LARDNER 


With high-powered hustle and gimmicks like a 
mechanical rabbit, baseball’s newest owner (left) 
hopes to charm reluctant Kansas City fans 


C harles O. Finley, the owner of the 
Kansas City Athletics, is a hand- 
some, compact, white-haired man withag- 
gressive black eyebrows and a chummy 
disposition who looks older than his 42 
years. His relation to his ball club is less 
that of an owner than that of a love 
slave. As befits a self-made millionaire 
businessman, when Finley relaxes at his 
home in Gary, Ind. or at his baseball 
headquarters in a tower suite at the Ho- 
tel Muehlebach in Kansas City, he voices 
certain credos. One of them is, “Sweat 
and sacrifice spell success.” Another is, 
“I may be outsmarted but nobody can 
outhustle me.” 

You can believe it. Charlie Finley is 
a ball of fire, a plunger (“You have to 
spend money to make money”), a base- 
ball revolutionary and an experimenter. 
When his general manager, Frank Lane, 
an experimenter himself, recently per- 
suaded the field manager, Joe Gordon, to 
sit up in the press box to see if that was a 
better place from which to guide the des- 
tinies of the team, Finley topped him. 
Finley requested permission to have a 
telephone line installed between the um- 


pire and Gordon, so that if Gordon dis- 
agreed with a decision, instead of clam- 
bering down onto the field, he could 
merely dial the umpire. The request was 
refused. Gordon tried the experiment 
twice, decided its disadvantages out- 
weighed its advantages and is now man- 
aging from the dugout. 

Finley has admitted, and Lane repeat- 
edly seconds it, that he does not know 
much about baseball. But with an in- 
credible amount of zest Finley is putting 
into practice all the flamboyant ideas he 
has been nurturing for at least seven 
years — the length of time it took him to 
nail down a major league baseball club. 
Few ball clubs, it must be acknowledged, 
have needed a Charlie Finley more. 

The purchase of the A’s by Insurance 
Broker Finley was a dream, as they say, 
come true. Afraid of nothing, least of all 
a cliche, Finley declares: “I was so hun- 
gry for a ball club I could taste it.” Back 
in 1954 he had tried to buy a controlling 
interest in Connie Mack’s Athletics when 
they were in Philadelphia. Arnold John- 
son beat him to it. “1 thought I’d be 
cute and show up 10 minutes before the 


scheduled time,” Finley recalls. “But 
Johnson was even cuter. Mack’s daugh- 
ters verified his credit with a phone call 
and Johnson had his ball club. I had a 
check just as big- as Johnson's, but I 
never got the chance to wave it.” 

In 1 956 Finley entered into a scramble 
to buy a piece of the Detroit Tigers. 
Thwarted there, two years later he vainly 
went after the Chicago White Sox. Then 
last year, in a two-week period, he made 
10 airplane flights (three of them coast 
to coast) in a futile effort to obtain the 
Los Angeles Angels franchise. No soon- 
er had the door slammed in his face on 
that project than he swooped down on 
the moribund Kansas City Athletics. 

Here Finley found himself faced by 
somewhat reluctant competition — a syn- 
dicate formed by eight Kansas City busi- 
nessmen. When it became known that 
Johnson’s widow (Johnson had died on 
March 10, I960) planned to sell her stock 
to help pay taxes on the estate, they band- 
ed together to purchase a controlling in- 
terest in the club — mainly to make sure it 
would not stagger out of Kansas City. 
The season had been mighty glum for 
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players and fans alike. In addition to 
Johnson’s death casting a pall over the 
club, the players engaged in frequent 
squabbles with their despairing manager, 
Bob Elliott, and many of them played 
lackadaisical ball. ("It seemed some- 
times like they were making out on pur- 
pose,” a front-office veteran has com- 
mented.) After the middle of July, the 
team never rose from its niche in the 
cellar. Kansas City fans — among the 
world’s most loyal — found the situa- 
tion depressing. Attendance dropped to 
774 , 944 , the lowest since the A’s were 
transplanted from Philadelphia. 

100% ownership 

"Losing our ball club would have been 
a black eye the city would have had a 
hard time getting over,” one of the eight 
said recently. "Admittedly, none of us 
wanted to be part owners of a ball club 
— but we were desperate. Then Finley's 
bid came.” Finley bought 52% of the 
stock from Johnson’s estate for $1,975,- 
000. That was on December 1 9. In Febru- 
ary he paid about the same amount for 
the rest. He is now that rarity a sole 
owner, the only other in the American 
League being Tom Yawkey of the Bos- 
ton Red Sox. 

It is a situation Finley relishes. Around 
2 o’clock on a recent Sunday afternoon 
in Kansas City, when glowering gray 
clouds pressed down on Municipal Sta- 
dium in the early innings of a game be- 
tween the A’s and Orioles, Finley, wear- 
ing a cap just like the ballplayers’, picked 
up the phone in his box directly behind 
the Athletics’ dugout to call the organist. 
"Play It Ain't Gonna Rain No More,'' 
Finley instructed. 

A few moments later, to the delight 
of the fans, the lilting strains of that tune 
rocked over the public-address system. 
Finley removed the cigar from his mouth, 
worried the shell off a peanut and then 
beamed. "That's the beauty of being a 
100% owner,” he confided. “You don’t 
have to consult a board of directors or 
stockholders to put your inspirations into 
practice.” Owner Finley had spoken to 
the organist and the organist had relayed 
the message to the elements. The rain, 
knowing what was good for it, held off. 

It is doubtful if any owner or part 
owner has ever been as solicitous about 
the comfort of the fan or the peace of 
mind of his players, or has identified 
himself so closely with the success of his 
ball club — to the horror of Frank Lane 

as Finley. “This club has got to go," 
he asserts, “or poor old Charlie Finley 


will be out of business. And that's not 
going to happen.” 

Finley has sweated and sacrificed and 
spent a lot of money to see that it doesn’t 
happen. His first act, after acquiring the 
club, was to hire Lane, the busiest trad- 
er in baseball, at the highest salary a 
general manager has ever received — 
about 5100,000 a year. Finley also pre- 
sented Lane with a Mercedes-Benz. 

Then began the most ambitious two- 
pronged courtship in baseball history — 
Finley’s wooing of disenchanted K.C. 
fans and the romancing of his ballplay- 
ers. He made scores of speeches before 
civic groups of all kinds, sometimes as 
many as five a day. Standing on the 


steps of City Hall, he burned the con- 
tract which gave the owner the legal right 
to move the team out of the city if the 
annual attendance dropped below 850,- 
000. He let it be known that neither he 
nor Pat Friday an insurance employee 
of Finley’s whom Finley made vice- 
president and treasurer of the A’s — was 
drawing a nickel of salary from the club. 
He placed three prominent citizens on 
his board of directors. Aware that many 
Kansas Citians were disgruntled over 
Johnson’s trades of their favorite ball- 
players (such as Roger Maris) to the 
Yankees, Finley arranged for a bus- 
burning. He bought an old bus, symbolic 
of the "shuttling” of players between 

continued 
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Kansas City and The Bronx, had gaso- 
line poured on and got Frank Lane to set 
it aflame. (This was before events in Ala- 
bama made the sight of a burning bus a 
symbol of lynch law.) “No more deals 
with the Yankees!” Finley proclaimed to 
the excited fans. Lane forthwith an- 
nounced that, an contraire, he would 
make deals with the Yankees or any ball 
club if he felt it would help the A’s. This 
was not the last of the altercations be- 
tween Finley and his general manager. 

Stadium improvements 

When the subject of the ball park is 
mentioned, Finley’s eyes light up. “I 
poured half a million dollars of my own 
money into improvements on a munici- 
pally owned stadium,” he says. “And 
now I’ve got the sexiest-looking ball park 
in the country.” It well may be. The new 
field box seats Finley has installed are 
painted citrus yellow, the reserved seats 
and bleachers are desert turquoise, the 
upright beams are yellowish orange and 
two vertical pink fluorescent lights mark 
the ends of the foul lines. The wall out- 
side the park was sandblasted and paint- 
ed yellow. Finley felt the area was too 
dark outside, so he had quartz lights 
that shed an amber glow installed every 
50 feet around the stadium. He length- 
ened and lowered the players’ dugouts 
and had fluorescent lights installed in 
them so that, during night games, the 
fans could see what the team at bat and 
its manager were doing. “I look at it 
from the fans’ point of view,” Finley 
says. “I like to see what’s going on in 
the dugout — the strategy being planned 
and so on. So I figure everybody would 
like to see, too.” 

Finley has had a picnic grounds built 
out by left field — the most hospitable in 
the majors — where fans can bask in the 
shade of 10 sugar maple trees and munch 
on potato salad while watching the ball 
game. Carriage lights illumine the area at 
night. He installed a device next to the 
center-field scoreboard on which letters 
light up to form messages called Fan- 
A-Grams. Admittedly, this is no innova- 
tion, but some of the messages, such as 
“Welcome to Paul Richards and his tribe 
of chirping Orioles,” may be. 

He had a tunnel finished that saves 
fans who have to reach the lower seats 
a dreary climb up and a dreary climb 
down. He arranged to have the radio 
broadcasts of the games piped into the 
rest rooms, and outfitted the ushers with 


natty jackets and air-cooled light blue 
hats. Before games, Finley has two sheep 
busy nibbling away to keep the grass 
short on an embankment behind the 
right-field wall. Someday soon he plans 
to add a few more, with the herd dyed 
various bright colors. 

In a move more strategic than pic- 
turesque, he relocated a large light tower 
in left field so the left-field wall could be 
set back about 40 feet. It was to help 
K.C. pitchers. “Last year,” he says, “our 
opponents got 43 home runs and the A’s 
only 32 over that wall. We don’t have 
any right-handed power hitters and it’s 
stupid to give away easy home runs to 
the opposition. Now the fence is a re- 
spectable 370 feet from the plate.” He 
also had the K.C. pitchers’ bullpen moved 
from behind the center-field fence to a 
spot along the right-field foul line, elimi- 
nating the necessity for relief pitchers to 
bechauffeured to within walking distance 
of the mound. “I think the auto ride 
made them self-conscious,” he says. “It 
didn’t seem like baseball.” 

But Finley’s two most interesting in- 
novations are a device for supplying the 
plate umpire with baseballs when he 
needs them and a mechanism that saves 
him the bother of bending over and dust- 
ing off home plate. The first is a rabbit 
with blinking eyes, wearing an A’s home 
uniform, that rises from an invisible spot 
in the grass to the right of the plate 
umpire. Between the ears of the rabbit, 
who is called Harvey, is a cage of base- 
balls. The cover magically flings itself 
open and the umpire helps himself. The 
ascent of the rabbit is accompanied by 
an ascending whistle, while his disappear- 
ance into the ground is accompanied by 
a descending whistle. Simultaneously the 
organist plays Here Comes Peter Cotton- 
tail. The other innovation iscalled “Little 
Blowhard.” It is a compressed-air device 
whose spout is in the center of the plate. 
When needed, air jets out to blow dirt 
off. A few enemy batters have been star- 
tled by Little Blowhard or Harvey the 
first time they encountered them, one of 
them leaping nearly a foot in the air. 

Ingeniously equipped, the stadium is 
carefully tended. Finley's groundkeeper, 
George Toma, he asserts, is the best in 
baseball. “The Yankees are trying to get 
him away from me, but they won’t.” The 
stadium has one of the fastest infield 
tarpaulin-unrolling crews in the majors 
(they beat the Yankees last year in a 
race), and the men who line the baselines 
and the batters’ boxes have the keenest 
eyes in baseball. Attending a game in 


Kansas City, particularly at night, is a 
kind of sybaritic delight, with the Fan-A- 
Gram communicating the owner’s mes- 
sages, the organ beating out music per- 
tinent to the crowd’s mood, Harvey pop- 
ping up and blinking. Little Blowhard 
spewing, the picnic area aglow, the grass 
shiny and emeraldlike under the beam 
of powerful spots. 

Frank Lane does not share Finley’s 
enthusiasm for Harvey and some of the 
other spectacles at the stadium. “He’s 
trying to out-Veeck Bill Vceck,” Lane 
says wryly. “But Veeck has the horses. 
What makes a fan come to a ball park is 
a team that makes one more run than the 
other guys. If the team doesn’t do well, 
I don’t think the fans are going to give 
a damn for Bugs Bunny.” 

One happy family 

Finley does not expect the team to 
perform miracles — at least this season. 
He would be pleased to see them play 
.500 ball, which they are not quite up to 
yet, and finish somewhere in the middle 
of the league. He does want a happy 
team, though, and he has shown him- 
self to be the kindliest owner in base- 
ball. He told the players, when spring 
training started, to come to him if they 
had any problems. He treated them all 
to an expensive supper in one of Palm 
Beach’s most exclusive clubs and gave 
them each a SI 50 clock-radio. He an- 
nounced that if they finished in the first 
division he would tear up their con- 
tracts and give them all retroactive raises 
in pay. A couple of weeks ago he invited 
all the wives and sweethearts of the play- 
ers to accompany the team to Chicago 
and then had them out to his farm in La 
Porte, Ind. for a cookout. He rearranged 
the schedule to give the players Monday 
off and changed Saturday night home 
games to the afternoon. Do the players 
appreciate it? “1 never saw a team with 
such spirit,” asserts Finley. “After we 
lost one game in the 10th that we should 
have won, Jerry Lumpe, our second base- 
man, sat in the clubhouse crying as 
though we’d lost the last game of the 
World Series. Other players had tears in 
their eyes.” 

The players can hardly help but be 
grateful for his attentions, though they 
may be somewhat confused — in the 
manner of a suspect getting the hard 
and the soft treatment from a pair of 
knowledgeable detectives. “You have to 
appreciate what Charlie’s trying to do,” 
a regular has commented. “We’re not 
a great ball club, but he’s showing us 
continued 
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You don't know what you're missing 'til you 
get new RCA VICTOR COLOR TV! 


PERRY COMO'S 
KRAFT 

MUSIC HALL 

HELL 

TELEPHONE 

HOUR 

BONANZA 

DINAH SHORE 
CHEVY SHOW 

FORD SHOW 

ERNIE FORD 

THE 

JACK PAAI 
SHOW 

THE PRICE 

IS RIGHT 

SHIRLEY 

TEMPLE 

SHOW 

MEET 

THE PRESS 


Color every day ! Almost 4 hours of net- 
work color programs a day on the aver- 
age — the finest entertainment on TV! 



New Vista Tuner, heart of the set. Most 
sensitive ever from RCA. Now, clearer 
pictures from many hard-to-get stations ! 



Only remote control with masler-off. It 
changes programs, adjusts volume and 
color — turns the set completely off! 



RCA quality . . . die result of years of lead- 
ership and experience in electronics ... is 
built into every RCA Victor ColorTVset. 


You just don’t know how exciting televi- 
sion can be ’til you see it in color. 

Pictures are in sharp, clear color, beau- 
tifully true to life. The big, talked-about 
TV programs are at their finest. You get 
clear, detailed black and white on the 
same set, too. Controls are easy to oper- 
ate, and the set is RCA dependable ! 

The new models are many and hand- 
some — and priced for you. See them at 
your RCA Victor dealer’s today and 
discover there’s no TV like Color TV. 


Service is no problem. See your local dealer, serviceman, or 
nearest RCA Service Co. Specifications subject to change 
without notice. UHF, optional, extra. Tmk(s)® 



The Most Trusted Name 
in Television 

RAOIO CORPORATION Of AMERICA 





Which glass holds the Scotch? 


S urprisingly— all three glasses 
hold King’s Ransom Scotch. But 
what is Scotch doing in a cordial glass 
and a brandy snifter? The answer 
should intrigue you. 

As you’d expect, Scotch fanciers for 
years have enjoyed King’s Ransom in 
highballs and cocktails. But lately 
they’ve also begun serving it in a most 


imaginative way — after dinner as a 
light liqueur. 

We warmly approve. King’s Ransom 
has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its rich Malt 
Whiskies from the Highlands are the 


very best of the basic types of Scotch. 

Enjoy versatile King’s Ransom — the 
“Round the World” Scotch — when- 
ever, however you please. You’ll dis- 
cover that holding any glass that holds 
King’s Ransom is a richly satisfying 
experience. 

Imported solely by Glen more Distilleries 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 



FINLEY 




every way he can he has faith in. us.” 

Lane thinks Finley's solicitude toward 
the team is absurd. “Let the ballplayers 
show you how much they appreciate 
you," he says dourly. “Not the other 
way around. They don’t go for these 
shenanigans — trips for their wives and 
so on. Let ’em play ball.” 

For his part, Lane has tried gamely to 
strengthen the team by making trades. 
He got for the A's, among other players. 
Pitchers Jim Archer and Joe Nuxhall, 
Infielder Wayne Causey, First Baseman 
Bob Boyd and Outfielder Al Pilarcik. 
He also purchased Pitcher Ed Rakow 
from the Dodgers. All these moves have 
had Finley's approval. A few other 
changes Lane has tried to make have 
been overruled by Finley — a circum- 
stance that has caused rumors to fly that 
Lane would quit the club the first chance 
he got. Lane denies vehemently that he 
plans to leave. Finley says if Lane wants 
to leave he is welcome to go. However, 
he would be breaking his four-year con- 
tract. Lane calls his differences with Fin- 
ley “discussions,” but it does not appear 
that he has won a discussion yet — the 
first time around, anyway. 

Both Gordon and Lane wanted to 
send Pitcher Ken Johnson to Toronto, 
but Finley insisted on giving him another 
chance. Johnson pitched against Balti- 
more and failed to get past the first in- 
ning. The A’s lost. Lane’s comment was, 
“If we're going to continue spring train- 
ing into July, we’ll drop so many games 
it won't be funny.” Finley’s was, “Lane 
was right, but 1 was right, too. I want 
to give our ballplayers every possible 
chance to make the team.” Johnson was 
shipped to Toronto. 

In another case, when the team had 
to cut down by one player in May, Lane 
and Gordon wanted to send Pitcher Nor- 
man Bass to Shreveport. Finley wanted 
to give Bass a chance to show what he 
could do (he had a 1-0 record), and 
Leo Posada, an outfielder who bats 
righty, was sent to Shreveport instead. 
Bass pitched well against Chicago in 
his time of trial, though losing, and then 
won a game, vindicating Finley’s judg- 
ment. “Well," said Lane resignedly, “if 
this team can’t experiment, who the hell 
can? Finley has sunk four and a half mil- 
lion into the club; if he thinks he's pro- 
tecting his investment by disregarding the 
advice of experts, I can't argue.” 

Finley, who was born in Birmingham, 
and was a bat boy for the Birmingham 

continued 
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hrough Hueco Mountains ■ 


Wcuj t/y 'Torn tk& WeAt 

by PIPER! 

WHAT COULD BE MORE PERFECT than cruising the wide open spaces by 
Piper? From Acapulco to Anchorage, you touch down where you wish — remote 
ranch strip . . . San Francisco . . . Jackson Hole . . . Las Vegas. It makes little or 
no difference where you want to go. Your Piper’s ready and able to land you just 
about anywhere — straight, direct, in fast non-stop hops. 


PIPER COLT 

Perfect for beginners, 120 mph 
1 8-20 miles per gallon. Only $4995 


Briefer than boxers . . . freer than briefs 

Allen -A walkers 

...they don’t ride! 

Behold the most comfortable shorts 
that ever girded a man’s mid-section ! 
A lien- A walkers are cut freer than 
briefs for snug support without bind- 
ing . . . cut briefer than boxers for free 
leg action without riding up. Swim- 
trunk smart, in soft, white cotton knit 
with Nobelt® waistband. $1.50; 6 for 
$8.75. Allen-A outfits the com- x — v 
pleteman: underwear, hosiery, //\||gn\ 
sweaters, sportswear, pajamas. \ ft ) 
The Allen-A Co., Piqua, Ohio \Jjy 



3-lens movie-8 
coupled electric eye 
fades and dissolves 
all for less than $90 



Yashica E3 

Equipped with three fast f 1 .8 lenses wide I 
angle, normal and telephoto. A twist of I 
the turret selects the lens you want. Finder I 
shows you how each lens ‘frames’ the sub- I 
ject. Built-in light meter in finder insures I 
perfect exposure; simply line up two I 
needles, and shoot. Has six speeds, single- I 
frame exposures, fades and wind-back for I 
dissolves. Less than $90 at your dealer I 
(trigger grip extra). 

(D YASHICA INC. • WOODSIDE, N. Y. I 



Sound far-fetched? YOU Flying? Not when you see how easy 
your Piper dealer makes it. Learn by the individual lesson, 
learn as you travel, learn on vacation or learn FREE when you 
buy your own Piper. You'll quickly see why flying's the world's 
most practical sport. See your Piper dealer (listed in Yellow 
Pages) or write for Piper catalog and learn-to-fly facts. 
Dept. S-6, PIPER Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Introducing ... the 1961 model 
of the safest tire in the world: 
Captive -Air Double Eagle 



If everyone rode on the Captive-Air Double Eagle there would be no more flat 
tires. No more fears of blowouts. Because it’s the one premium tire that’s really two: 
Goodyear’s finest and most famous tire, Double Eagle; plus a Captive-Air nylon- 
and-steel cord “inner spare.” The ride? Safer, quieter, more luxurious than ever. 


1. The new trim Double Eagle tire. You get a new, 
supremely luxurious ride, because this latest version 
of Goodyear’s famous Double Eagle is trimmer. The 
trimmer it is, the more it “gives” against bumps. So 
you ride softer, smoother, quieter. Yet, though it’s 
trimmer, Double Eagle is 70% stronger than an ordi- 
nary tire. And you can probably add another 500 
miles of wear for every 1000 miles you’re 
used to getting from ordinary tires. 

2. W ith the Captive-Air Safety Shield. 

This tough nylon -and -steel cord "inner 
spare” makes this the only premium tire that 
gives you a second chance. A second chance 
during a blowout. A second chance against 
punctures. A second chance against any road hazard 
that threatens your tires, your trip, even your life. 
If the outer tire is ever damaged, the Captive-Air 
Shield carries the load — for up to 100 miles! 


3. Remarkable guarantee. So confident are we that 
a Captive-Air Double Eagle won’t go flat, we’ve 
backed it with a unique guarantee: If it ever goes flat 
from any cause, Goodyear will (1) pay for your road 
service, (2) replace the inner shield free, and (3) give 
you full allowance for all unused tread wear if the 
outer tire is damaged. Any Goodyear dealer will 
make good on it. And there are over 60,000 
of them all over the country. 

4 . Introductory offer. So you won’t have 
to settle for less, your Goodyear dealer is 
offering a special introductory trade-in al- 
lowance for a limited time only on Captive- 
Air Double Eagles. Terms? Of course. You 
can “charge it” at your Goodyear dealer’s ... or 
he’ll arrange convenient budget terms. It’s all in- 
tended to make it easy for you to own “the finest 
tire man can make and money can buy!” 



Captive-Air Double Eagle... the tire that doesn’t go flat 

GOO d/V EAR 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KINDI 


Double Eagle, Capli» 


FINLEY continued 



For your wife, of course, you 
want to build the strongest bridge 
of life insurance you can to provide 
financial security and independence, 
not just for part of her life, but for 
all of it. 

Such a span actually is com- 
posed of seven separate bridges. 
You’ve probably used life insur- 
ance to build one bridge that will 
see your wife across the years when 
the children are growing. Most men 
do that first. And they should. But 
what then? 

If that’s where the life insurance 
ends, what will she do? Return to 
work? (Difficult after all these 
years.) Think of remarriage? Move 
in with the children? Become de- 
pendent upon others? 


Certainly, these are not the 
choices you want her to face. You 
can make sure that she never has to. 
You can do it by building one of the 
most important of the seven bridges 
every man must build in his lifetime 
— the bridge that begins when the 
children are grown. The person who 
can provide the most practical kind 
of help is a Union Central Life repre- 
sentative. He’d like an opportunity 
to prove it. Why not call him soon ? 


The UNION 
CENTRAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Cincinnati , Ohio 


JOHN A. LLOYD, President • A mutual company— founded in 1867 


Barons in the Southern Association, 
made his money mainly by selling a 
special kind of insurance to physicians 
and surgeons. The policies, which are 
held by nearly 70,000 doctors in this 
country, protect the holder’s earning 
power over a period of years in the event 
that he gets sick or is unable to practice 
because of an injury. If injured perma- 
nently, the holder receives payments 
for life. “The idea wasn’t new,” says 
Finley. “My policy just offered a great 
deal more coverage than my rivals’ for 
a modest increase in premiums.” 

Finley devised this kind of policy as a 
result of being sick himself. In 1946 he 
contracted pneumonic tuberculosis — 
“the worst kind” — from working too 
hard. An ulcer had kept him out of the 
Army during the war, so he worked in 
an ordnance factory in Indiana and spent 
his spare time selling policies for the 
Travelers Insurance Company. In 1945 
he quit war work to devote all his time 
to selling insurance. In one 12-month 
period he broke the company record for 
policies sold, but he also lost a lot of 
weight and developed a hacking cough. 

A doctor to whom he was trying to sell 
a policy wondered about the cough and 
X-rayed him, diagnosing TB. He was 
right. Finley, who carried no health in- 
surance himself, was laid up in a Crown 
Point, Ind. sanatorium for over two 
years. His wife Shirley took a job read- 
ing proof on a Gary newspaper. 

It was a dark time for Finley. “I had 
plenty of time to think and worry,” he 
said. “I was determined to recover, 
though. If I couldn't hold down a meal, 
I immediately ordered another. Some- 
times I had to reorder twice. I had the 
sweats about three times a day and I 
made a game out of it. I’d whisk the 
sweat from my forehead with a fore- 
finger and snap it at the wall, trying to 
make a big circle. Some days I did and 
others I didn't. My weight went down 
to 108 pounds and people said 1 was 
going to die. But one day I didn't wake 
up sweating at the usual time and I knew 
I had it licked.” 

On the grim road to recovery, Finley 
turned his attention, logically enough, 
to protecting a breadwinner’s earning 
power. He pored over statistics and 
actuarial tables to puzzle out his insur- 
ance plan. On his discharge, he scouted 
around for a year before finding a com- 
pany that would handle his policies. 
Continental Casualty finally took them 

continued 
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Dad wears Colorama I Overdown Sport Shirt, $5.00*. Also shown (left to right). Humble Cloth Overdown. $5.00. Colorama II. $5.00*; Moana Batik Swimset. $10.00 

•Slightly higher West ol RocHes. 


KEEP DAD LOOKING YOUNG . . . 
GIVE HIM COLORIFIC COTTONS 


Color rides high in these great new shirts and 
dyed-to-match swim sets... each a perfect 
choice for Dad on his big day, June 18. See 
these and others at your favorite store now! 



Also boy-sized, boy-priced. Made in Canada, too. For store nearest you, write 
McGregor-Doniger, Inc., 666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. or In N.Y.C. call Cl 5-0800. 



Fortunate 


gets Carter’s knitted 
boxer shorts from 
his Klack claque 


Observe the fitting tribute to 
the head of the family — Carter’s 
new knit boxers. And how they fit! 
Wife Irma and the kids know that 
Ernie always welcomes the trim 
looks and soft comfort of these 
cotton knit shorts. And Irma’s 
well aware that they never need 
ironing (Carter’s made ironing 
obsolete years ago — as if you 
didn't know). Singularly smart 
suggestion for spoiling a man: gifts 
of boxer shorts knitted by Carter’s. 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized ( and uncomfortable) to wear any other kind. 



KNITS EVERY UNDERWEAR STYLE — 
BRIEFS . . . T-SHIRTS . . . ATHLETIC SHIRTS 


FOR FATHER'S DAY, Ernie says: “Make it new ‘Neat Print’ Knit Boxers — I'm wear- 
ing them above" . . . $1.75 at these and other fine stores: BOSTON, Jordan Marsh 
Company • BROOKLYN, Field Brothers • CHICAGO, Baskin — All Stores • CLEVELAND, 
The May Company • DENVER, May D. & F. • DES MOINES, Younkers • DETROIT, 
The J. L. Hudson Company ■ FLINT, A. M. Davison Company • HARRISBURG, 
Pomeroy’s • LOS ANGELES, Silverwoods; Bullocks — Downtown, Westwood, 
Pasadena, Santa Ana • NEW YORK, B. Altman & Company; Franklin Simon • 
PORTLAND, Rosenblatt’s, Downtown & Lloyd Center • ROCHESTER, Sibley's • 
SYRACUSE, The Addis Company • ST. LOUIS, Famous-Barr — All Stores • SEATTLE- 
TACOMA, Klopfenstein's • TUCSON, Levy’s, Downtown & El Con. 




FINLEY continued 


on and (hey were so popular Finley soon 
left the firm to found Charles O. Fin- 
ley & Company Inc. in Chicago. Today 
the Finley Company does about S20 mil- 
lion worth of businessa year as the coun- 
try's largest insurance brokerage firm spe- 
cializing in group insurance. By 1 954 Fin- 
ley had amassed some S5 million and 
felt solvent enough to begin his pursuit 
of a major league ball club. The K.C. 
A’s are not his only chi b, however. An 
ardent sports fan and a former first base- 
man on several Indiana semipro teams, 
he now sponsors two teams in semipro 
leagues in Indiana — the Gary Athletics 
and the La Porte Athletics (formerly 
the Cubs). He also sponsors a Gary 
Little League team called the Little Ath- 
letics (formerly the Little Giants). 

His doctor, naturally, warns him to 
take things easy, and he claims he does. 
"I get my six hours* sleep a night, or the 
equivalent,” he says, “and I keep my 
belly full. I’m like a horse; I can sleep 
anywhere. I smoke too many cigars but 
hardly drink at all. My main vice is fried 
chicken, practically burnt, like we used 
to have in Birmingham.” 

Kansas Citians wonder about his psy- 
chic energy, but by and large they think 
highly of Charlie Finley — if not of all 
his spectacles. Citizens living near the 
stadium protested so much about the 
noisy fireworks that they were banned 
last week. A poignant message appeared 
on the Fan-A-Gram: “Thirty thousand 
dollars' worth of fireworks for sale 
cheap.” The Chamber of Commerce, 
though, dotes on him. One of the mem- 
bers oT the corporation that nearly 
bought the club recently said that every 
few weeks he and his colleagues gel to- 
gether just for the purpose of thanking 
God for Charlie Finley. Most Kansas 
Citians are happy to see someone lavish 
attention on the ball club. They miss 
Roger Maris and hope that Lane won’t 
trade away Dick Howser, the shortstop 
who many think will be named Rookie 
of the Year. Mayor Roe Bartle says that 
Finley has put more spirit into the city 
than anyone in the past decade. “He 
holds the heart of the city in the palm 
of his hand,” says the mayor. 

Finley, who plans to move to K.C. 
after his 17-year-old son (one of seven 
children) completes high school, wel- 
comes the presence of the mayor at ball 
games. He has had one of the armrests 
torn out in the box next to his so the 
mayor, who weighs 300 pounds, can 
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CHARLEY CONERLY EXPLAINS, 
“An ad like this got me to try TRIG 
But ads aren’t the reason I use it!” 


CHARLEY CONERLY. VETERAN QUARTERBACK OF THE N Y. FOOTBALL GIANTS 



f HARI FY Q AYS* “ Fm like an y bod y- i’U lay 

L/llrtlvLLl JnlJ. ou t money to try almost 
anything new— once. But I’ve stayed with TRICK 
It’s the one deodorant I’ve found that does the 
job right . . . and does it easy. I go for the roll-on 
feature. And it smells good and clean— like shav- 
ing lotion, not perfume!” TRIG- p rotects a man 
ag ainst odor up to 27 hours , ag ainst perspiration 
all day. It g oes on fast , smells ri g ht. Tr y TRIG. 



TRIG ’KEEPS A MAN SO ODOR-FREE A BLOODHOUND COULDN’T FIND HIM! 
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FINLEY rontlnued 



. . . make it the Paris of the Western World, scintillating, 
sophisticated Buenos Aires. LAN-CHILE Airlines serves 
this brilliant, cosmopolitan metropolis ... and it costs almost 
the same as a round trip to Paris. 

Incredible? Have your travel agent verify it. Only $538.00 
round trip, tourist class, from New York. 

While you’re there, ask him about other LANmarks on the 
intriguing face of South America. .. Lima, Santiago, Monte- 
video, the Andean lakes, the ski slopes of Portillo, sky-high 
Machu Picchu. LAN-CHILE Airlines can take you there this 
summer. Swiftly, Dependably, Comfortably. Everywhere. At 
equally attractive fares. 

FLY NOW... PAY MANANA PLAN 


Better book with your travel agent soon. 
Good news travels fast too! 



slide in. The mayor is a symbol of the 
support of the city for the club and, 
having huge lungs and a penetrating 
voice, is good at rattling enemy pitchers. 

Several nights ago, when the Yankees 
paid the city a visit, it looked as though 
trouble might be brewing in a late inning 
for Yankee Pitcher Whitey Ford. “Why 
don’t you yell at him?” suggested Fin- 
ley, leaning over into the mayor’s box. 
A few minutes before, Finley had taken 
a phone call from his daughter at North- 
western. She had turned on the radio 
and was listening to the White Sox 
game, but the announcer never men- 
tioned the A’s-Yankees score. Finley 
told her the A's were behind. Presum- 
ably she was disappointed. “But we'll 
get ’em, honey, don’t you worry,” Fin- 
ley assured her as he hung up. 

The mayor was hollering at Ford. 
"Heeeeey, Whitey! They're warming up 
a pitcher in the bullpen for you, Whitey! 
You can’t see that plate!” Somebody 
handed him a cardboard beer carton 
with the bottom hacked out and he used 
it as a megaphone. “1 remember you 
when you were a Kansas City Blue, 
Whitey!” he hollered. “You’re still 
bluuuuuuue!” Ford presently was bat- 
ted out of the box, to the immense grat- 
ification of the crowd, and the mayor 
stood up to face the fans, his arms held 
aloft. Luis Arroyo came in to replace 
Ford. Up popped Harvey, eyes blink- 
ing, wearing a self-satisfied expression. 
“You can’t do it, Loueeeee! Ohhhh, 
Loueeeee! There’s a pitcher warming up 
for you, Loueeeee!” The A’s began hit- 
ting again, and Finley excitedly jumped 
up, removed his cap, leaned over the 
dugout and, hollering encouragement, 
waved the runners around the "bases. 
When the Yankees finally came to bat, 
the mayor, who is pretty versatile, rat- 
tled Hector Lopez. “You can’t hit that 
ball. Hector!” he cried. “You can't hit, 
you Panamanian! They're taking over 
the Panama Canal, Hector!” 

When the game was won, Finley re- 
placed his cap and gave the mayor his 
due. “You knocked Whitey Ford out 
of the box," he told the mayor. “I’m 
hoarse,” the mayor rasped, “but it was 
worth it.” “Kansas City is back in the 
major leagues,” asserted Finley. Elated 
at licking the Yankees, the team they 
most enjoy beating, the A’s scrambled 
into the dugout, and you had the feeling 
that maybe Charlie Finley was right. 
Love may find a way. end 
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Recognized on seven coni incuts 
and seven seas as one of the 
ore at cameras of the world 



Kodak Retina Reflex Cameras are 
owned by ski champions and Nobel 
Prize winners, explorers and artists, 
ship captains and race-car drivers; by 
amateurs and professionals alike. 

They are in use in Ceylon and 
Santiago, Dakar and St. Moritz. 
Two were reported recently in the 
Antarctic! 

The Kodak Retina Reflex III is 
the newest of these world-famous, 
single-lens reflex cameras. And it is 
distinguished for the same reasons as 
its predecessors are: What goes into 
it. And what comes out of it. 

What goes into it 

By the time the “EK” serial number 
is engraved, each camera has been 
given some 500 tests and checks by 
170 different technicians. 

The training of Kodak Retina ar- 
tisans begins with nearly four years 
in a special school. Its sole aim is to 
graduate the most highly skilled cam- 
era craftsmen in the world. 

And because the Kodak Retina 
Camera heritage goes back 27 years, 


a single family may contain two and 
even three generations of these crafts- 
men. Their skill is part of this cam- 
era’s excellence. 

What conies out of it 
The Kodak Retina Reflex III Cam- 
era can freeze a tiger in its tracks, or 
put the bloom of a rose beyond the 
touch of time. Its capabilities are as 
great as the imagination of its owner. 

Yet it is beautifully uncomplicated, 
and therefore ideal for pictures of 
travel, sports and family activities. 

Surprises in store 
Expect some pleasant surprises from 
this exceptional 35mm camera: 

You view and focus through the lens 
— see your subject as the lens does, 
and almost life-size. 

You can set exposure precisely 
without taking the camera from your 
eye. Simply center the needle of the 
photoelectric exposure control be- 
tween two brackets in the viewfinder. 


You choose shutter speeds up to 
1/500; advance film with one flick of 
your thumb. You command distance 
and breadth of view with a wide 
choice of interchangeable Kodak 
Retina Lenses, from 28 mm wide- 
angle to 135mm telephoto. 

An excellent investment 
The Kodak Retina Reflex 111 Camera 
grows as your interests grow, through 
specialized photo aids. And it will 
continue to reward you with superb 
pictures— color slides, color prints and 
black-and-whites — for years to come. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Retina Reflex III. The “EK” in 
the serial number is proof of legal im- 
port by Kodak, duty-paid and certi- 
fied. Camera with 50mm // 2.8 lens, 
less than 8215; with 50mm //l. 9, on 
camera below, less than $250. Ask 
your dealer for exact retail prices. 
Many dealers ofTer terms as low' as 
10% down. Prices are subject to change 
without notice. 


KASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 




Photographs by Richard Meek 




Eye on 
the Wind 


ocean race is a time of no rest. The fresh 
headwinds of morning die to fitful zephyrs in the 
midwatch. And though the boat may be alone 
on a vast circle of ocean, the man at the wheel 
must keep his eyes on the sails, and his watch- 
mates must be ready to change and trim sails to 
meet every shift. On these and the following pages 
Photographer Richard Meek, who was on board 
the 72-foot yawl Escapade for the seven-day 
Miami-to-Jamaica race, records tension, strain — 
and beauty — as Escapade moves forward, morn- 
ing and evening, to her eventual, deserved victory. 


Mn the middle of the night helmsman Don Ayres (left) 
peers upward at the masthead to see if the sails are full and 
drawing. On the morning watch Peter Bowker (right) keeps up 
the never-ending scrutiny as the ship heels to a strong breeze. 
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waifway from Miami to Jamaica, crewman Jack Suiter {left) hangs 
on above the rush of water as he inches forward to clear a line for the 
•men on the winch. With the line clear, Peter Bowlcer and Ray George 


heave on the winch, trimming the headsails to keep the big yawl driving. 



el ting ready to jibe, the foredeck crew secures a spinnaker pole to its steel track, 
creating a forceful pattern of straining arms and taut lines with the upward thrust of the mast. 






tin the predawn darkness, a rise in the wind brings the watch scrambling 
on deck to haul down the billowing drifter (left). Next day the breeze 
has vanished, and the helmsman and one drowsy companion slump in 
the cockpit, waiting for a breath of air to get the boat moving again. 



hoW T o 
geT 

wha T You 

WanT for 


Jiffies are a sure cure for all 
those strange Father’s Day items 
you’ve accumulated. Check the 
styles that strike your fancy — 
clip them out — leave them 
around for your loving wife and 
offspring. Jiffies are great for the 
“great outdoors” and for indoor 
relaxing too, with the big secret 
in the sole that puts you up on 
an “air cushion” of soft vinyl 
foam — an exclusive with Jiffies. 
Who knows? You might get all 
the pairs you want! 


In a multitude of exciting colors, machine- 
washable. Sized for a Father’s tired feet 
. . .sure to encourage a kindly “your day” 
disposition. At better stores everywhere! 


j'ffi e S 

Another Fine Kaysei-Rolh Product 


Father's DaY 



Illustrations by Henry Koehler 
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“rom Georgian house to spectators' dress, the air of Maryland is British. 

Reese Howard of Essex Hounds turns up in a riding raincoat, and 
Sherman Haight Jr., Litchfield joint master, in Seventh Regiment blazer. 


RACING IN STYLE 

In the world of hunt meetings, the fashions are British, the 
participants distinguished, the riding rugged — but all blend 
together with a picnic mood to create a unique country sport 

Turn page for story and more drawings 
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HUNT MEETINGS continued 


FOR HONOR AND SILVER PLATE 

by ALICE HIGGINS 


O n Saturday afternoons from mid- 
March until June, and then again 
through autumn's finest months, the 
small, time-honored world of hunt rac- 
ing has its semiprivate but delightful 
seasons. It is a world of horses that run 
and jump in a green, rolling countryside, 
studied by members of a select coterie 
who are, more often than not, as elegant 
as the animals they follow. It is a world 
that drifts with the spring from the Caro- 
linas to New York or Kentucky, then 
back again in the fall by weekly stages 
through Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 


ginia. In its ritual migrations and elabo- 
rate festivity, and with its dedicated reti- 
nue, hunt racing is not unlike King 
Henry VI I I's sporting progresses through 
the English countryside. 

Since the meetings generally are held 
on private estates or clubs, supported by 
their followers and local enthusiasm, 
hunt racing passes largely unnoticed by 
professional race-track fans. To the gen- 
eral public it was almost entirely un- 
known until Mrs. John Kennedy’s pres- 
ence at some of the spring events in Vir- 
ginia attracted interest. But with or with- 



i hiladelphia ‘Bulletin’ 
Publisher Robert McLean 
and Mrs. McLean survey the 
paddock, armed against 
the vagaries of spring weather 
with a tweed cape and 
a cashmere-sweater muffler. 



out the First Lady's endorsement or 
general public attention the solidity of 
the sport has been well tested by age — 
a fortnight ago, for example. The Rose 
Tree Fox Hunting Club of Media, Pa. 
held its 102nd annual spring race meet- 
ing, and last month, near Glyndon, the 
65th race for the Maryland Hunt Cup 
took place. It was there that the Henry 
Koehler drawings appearing on these 
pages were made — and the sturdy Brit- 
ish tweeds and the waterproof Ride 
Macs being worn by the hunt-meeting 
devotees are not mere affectations. Al- 
though the spring and the fall are both 
noted for days of serene beauty, these 
seasons also contribute their share of 
bleakness and rain, and the styles and 
fabrics of the clothing have been de- 
veloped to withstand the rigors of a 
British climate. 

A parochial sport, hunt racing often 
attracts its followers from the fox-hunt- 
ing and horse-show worlds. There is a 
closer, more personal relationship with 
the animals, many feel, than is found in 
professional racing. Yet many of hunt 
racing’s owners, trainers and riders even- 
tually become involved with the better- 
known aspect of Thoroughbred sport. 

Marion duPont Scott, for example, 
on whose Virginia estate, Montpelier, 
one of the last meetings of the fall is held, 
is also the master of the Montpelier 
Hunt. She is, and has been for years, 
the leading American breeder of steeple- 
chase horses, and her Battleship once 
won England’s famed Grand National. 
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1/7 true race-meet 
tradition, every sport 
jacket is a vivid check or 
p/aid. Women like Mrs. 
Nicholas L. Ba/lich ( left) 
get out their boldest 
plaids for the occasion. 


Mickey Walsh of Southern Pines, N.C., 
now the leading money-winning steeple- 
chase trainer, once rode show-horse 
jumping champions. Amory Haskell, 
William duPont Jr., Paul Mellon, the 
Adams and Smithwick families are all 
to be found on the hunt-racing scene as 
well as on the tracks or as members or 
masters of recognized hunt clubs. For 
some, hunt racing is its own reward, for 
others, a proving ground for steeplechas- 
ers before they are taken to the major 
tracks. But whatever the motive, prestige 
or profit, the unique beauty and excite- 
ment of the races and the sociability of 
the hosts gives the sport its special cachet. 

That blend of high drama and pleasant 
relaxation is probably found in its pur- 
est form in the Maryland Hunt Cup 
race. Originally designed for the “pro- 
motion of cross-country steeplechasing 
among Maryland gentlemen,’' it was later 
expanded when the race committee in- 
vited members of recognized hunt clubs 
in the U.S. and Canada to participate. 
Now considered the roughest jumping 
race in the U.S. — about four miles over 
22 solid timber fences in the undulating 
Worthington Valley — it has been run, 
from its inception until today, for honor 
and a silver tankard. 

The Maryland Hunt Cup is also the 
biggest event of the spring season, yet 
except for two small tents, the orangc- 
and-green flag of the Maryland Hunt 
Cup, a row of yellow trash barrels, and 
temporary snow fencing marking off the 
paddock and home stretch, it leaves the 


estates of Gary Black and Daniel Brew- 
ster, over which the course is flagged, vir- 
tually undisturbed. 

The race is not held until 4 o’clock, 
but by noon the cars of some 1 5,000 spec- 
tators have begun arriving, first one by 
one, then in a steady stream. Picnickers 
spread blankets and unpack shakers of 
home-mixed Martinis and hampers of 
fried chicken. By 3, most have closed 
their baskets and drifted toward their 
preferred places on the steep hill, pick- 
ing violets and greeting acquaintances 
along the way. Some join the thickening 
crowd around the paddock, while others, 
lest they miss a spill, take stations by the 
often fatal third and 13th fence. There is 
no public-address system, and no music. 

Then, from over the hill, from across 
the field, from up the road where Native 
Dancer lives, the horses are led to the 
paddock. Inside the snow fencing, own- 
ers and trainers in British-style tweeds 
and plaids chat with friends or riders 


and appraise the nervously walking 
horses. The ritual completed, the horses 
are led to the post and started on the race 
by the old-fashioned, line-up-and-go 
method, without benefit of a gate. Many 
do not finish. A few are buried by the 
fences where they died, and yearly this 
race, like England’s Grand National, 
arouses some protests of cruelty to horses. 

Not every hunt meeting is as under- 
stated as the Maryland Hunt Cup; some 
have cards with a mixed bag of flat races, 
timber races, brush events, ladies’ races, 
farmers’ races. Some are elaborate, with 
grandstands and even pari-mutuel bet- 
ting. But all have the charm of the coun- 
try and of seeing good racing in a natural 
setting. (Occasionally, of course, there 
are scratch-laden events or bad races. 
In North Carolina last year a horse 
romped home 80 lengths ahead of the 
field.) 

Since horse racing and horse betting 
usually go together, the opportunity to 

continued 



Ti weed country suits, 
tattersa/l vests and shirts, 
caps, riding raincoats and 
cord trousers all contribute 
to the British air of such 
hunt-meet regulars as Edward 
H. ( Tiger) Bennett ( center). 
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continued 

gamble presents itself in a manner some- 
what unique on the American scene. 
Most of the hunt meetings do not have 
legalized betting, but bookies, complete 
with blackboards and bags of money, 
are a part of the scene. The $2 investor 
can stroll down the lane, checking the 
chalked-up odds, much the way a tour- 
ist in Tangier can compare exchanges 
with the different money sellers. Some 
bookies, their cash bags in danger of 
depletion, have been known to decamp 
in the middle of a meeting with the bet- 
tors’ money. 

For the spectator, however, the main 
hazard of hunt racing is the weather. 
Those with expensive railside parking 
have little to fear, since they can watch 
in comfort from their cars, but for oth- 
ers, if it is wet or cold, there is no place 
to go. As for the owner of the land, rain 
is a really serious problem. “A thousand 
dollars, at least,” groaned one, “for re- 
seeding the turf chewed up by cars trying 
to get out!” 


But last week at Rose Tree an early 
threat of rain soon dissipated, and the 
sun broke through on green brush and 
timber fences flagged in red and white. In 
the tree-shadowed paddock behind the 
grandstand, or at the invitation-only out- 
door bar, owners, trainers and riders for- 
gathered for one of the last — and most 
pleasant — meets of the spring season. 

The Gloucester Fox Hunters Plate, a 
race of about three miles over 22 timber 
fences, was the fifth of six events and 
the day’s high point. Although last year’s 
winner, George T. Weymouth’s Eastcor, 
was entered, the two favorites were Bal- 
lyguy and Mainstay. Ballyguy, an Irish- 
bred chaser owned by John D. Schapiro, 
had just won the 31st running of the 
Radnor Hunt Cup and, earlier in the 
spring, the 51st running of the My Lady’s 
Manor Point-to-Point. 

Mainstay (his owner, William E. 
Schlusemeyer, also owns the land over 
which the Virginia Gold Cup is run) 
had won this year’s Gold Cup (during 
which Ballyguy fell) and earlier the 
Deep Run Hunt Cup. 


At the very first fence Mainstay rapped 
hard and almost fell, loosening but not 
quite losing Jockey Joseph L. Aitcheson 
Jr. But by the second fence Aitcheson 
was back in control, and Mainstay jump- 
ing more carefully, took the lead, a lead 
that kept lengthening steadily. So the 
race was between the other four for sec- 
ond place, and that honor was captured 
by Ballyguy, with Eastcor finishing third. 

Ballyguy’s owner, John Schapiro, who 
is the president of Laurel Race Course 
(where hurdle racing has recently been 
reinstated), had stayed away from the 
Preakness in order to watch his bay 
gelding run and jump. He had a special 
reason: in the future he hopes to see 
his horse in England’s Grand National. 
That, of course, is the understandable 
dream of most hunt-race owners, breed- 
ers and riders; Crompton Smith, winning 
rider in this year’s Maryland Hunt Cup, 
pointed out recently that only one 
American-owned-and-bred horse has 
ever won England’s classic steeplechase. 
“To ride the winner there,” he said, “is 
my ultimate goal.” end 



I earning the rakish lines of a flared hacking jacket 
with the tapered severity of corduroy 
frontier pants, this spectator manages to 
look somewhat more British than the British. 
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The Fleetwood 60 Special 


French embroidery from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts • Jeweled ’ 


Crest created by Black, Starr and Gorham 



adillac designers, engineers and craftsmen have only one objective: 
to continue to create the finest car in the world. 



CADILLAC MOTOR ' 


DIVISION. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


SEAGRAM -DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
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The sound of bidding 


I t is possible that the 10th World Bridge Championship 
might have ended differently if my good friend Dr. Pierre 
Jai's had been in Buenos Aires with the French team. Playing 
with five players instead of six, France was severely handi- 
capped. The handicap was the more serious since the missing 
man was Jai's, one of her strongest players. 

Jai's, a man of courage at and away from the bridge table, 
had resigned from the French Bridge Federation (automat- 
ically banishing himself from the team) in protest against 
what he considered an injustice. Two well-known French play- 
ers, Henri Svarc and Jean-Michel Boulanger, accused Gerard 
Bourchtoff and Claude Delmouly, two of Jai's’ teammates, of 
cheating. The charges (that they had employed ascenseur ” 
|elevator] a method of signaling by the height at which 
the hand is held) were not proved, but the accusers were pun- 
ished along with the accused for having delayed reporting 
the incident for several months. 

Dr. Jai's felt that the Federation 
had gone too far. 

AnotherexampleofJai's’cour- 
ageappearsin the book hewrote 
in collaboration with the late 
Pierre Albarran. In that book 
( How to Win at Rubber Bridge , 
recently adapted for English 
readers by the English expert, 

Terence Reese ), Jai's has written 
a chapter which dares to discuss 
the subject of hesitations. 

There are times when every 
bridge player must pause to 
think. Whether intentional or 
not, such pauses convey infor- 
mation. When this happens, 
partner must be sure that his 
bidding does not take advan- 
tage of information deduced 
from a change of pace or tone 
of voice. He must judge his ac- 
tion only by the meaning that 
partner’s bid would convey if 
he read it in a diagramed ac- 
count of what took place. 

The sharp-witted playwright 
George Kaufman once made it 


obvious what he thought of such maneuvering when he asked, 
“May I have a review of the bidding — with the original rhythm 
and inflections?” Some such review is required after you have 
read the bidding of the deal that Jai's cites as one occasion 
when unethical bidding recoiled against its authors. 

Observe that South, with but one diamond in his hand, 
had passed partner's double of that suit, whereas he had 
failed to leave in partner's double of two hearts — a suit in 
which he held twice as many cards. The explanation is that 
North had doubled two diamonds with speed and gusto but 
had later doubled two hearts only after a considerable hesi- 
tation. The cards South held were proof per se that he had 
acted unethically. As it turned out, had he done the hon- 
est thing and passed. West would have been set 500 points. 
North would have opened the heart queen and, by continu- 
ing trumps each time he got the lead, could have prevent- 
ed dummy from ruffing a dia- 
mond. West would have made 
three heart tricks, a club by 
leading up to his hand, and al- 
most certainly another trick or 
two somewhere along the line. 
Instead, South went down 500 in 
three spades doubled when the 
opponents collected two hearts, 
one club and three trump tricks. 

It is beside the point, per- 
haps, but if South had timed 
his play as well as he timed his 
partner’s bidding, he could 
have saved a trick. That he did 
not may be attributed to the 
fact that South was so busy 
scheming he could not devote 
enough time to studying the 
hand properly. 

EXTRA TRICK 

The best way to stop unethical 
hesitations is by taking advan- 
tage of them only when you 
are the opponent. The deliber- 
ate offender is bound to stop 
when he realizes that he who 
hesitates must lose. end 


Both sides vulnerable 
South dealet 


PASS 2V 

3* DOUBLE 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: ace of hearts 



DOUBLE 

DOUBLE 

3* 

PASS 


EAST 

PASS 

PASS 

DOUBLE 
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•*»»>* fa n't bf there 



The farther you have to go the better you’ll like 
your 1961 car from Chrysler Corporation 


How come? Because these cars are engineered to 
give you the best there is in driving. Chrysler 
Corporation’s exclusive- Torsion-Aire Ride, for ex- 
ample, is rated by the experts as the finest suspen- 
sion on any American car. This means you can 
take the tightest curves and the choppiest roads 
straight and level with no back talk from the 
steering wheel. 

And there’s more room (you can stretch your 
legs without getting out of the car) and more quiet 
because of solid, silent Unibody Construction and 
the extra soundproofing material that’s used to 
muffle noise. 

No wonder the miles slip by before you know it 


— when you drive a 1961 car from Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. 

There are many other quality features paving 
the way for you in these cars, too. The battery- 
saving Alternator electrical system, the 7-soak 
rustproofing that keeps the finish protected in any 
climate, and a variety of sixes and V-8’s that purr 
on “regular” gas whether they’re just lapping up 
the miles, or springing ahead to pass. 

Why don’t you check the time right now — pick 
an hour and day that’s convenient to give these 
cars a try. Then let a drive bring out the difference 
great engineering makes. Your dealer’s ready now! 


I'm not tired !' 9 



Chrvttlcr JVnicport — Every time you arrive at your destination feeling 
fresh you’ll appreciate this full-size Chrysler in a new lower price range. 



Ourt ( Seneca 4 dr. wagon) — Driving’s easy and relaxing in the 
full-size Dodge priced model for model with Ford and Chevrolet. 



Ynliiini — (V-200 two door hardtop ) — Looks and 
drives like twice the price. 


Chrysler Corporation 

Serving America s new quest for quality 
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baseball/ Tex Maute 



"Alka- 

Seltzer 

BRAND 

FOR THAT FEEL- BETTER FEELING 


When headache or upset stomach 
is spoiling your fun, get that feel- 
better feeling with alka-seltzer. 

Alka-seltzer tablets become 
liquid relief. It speeds through your 
system to relieve that headache, 
settle your stomach, fight fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite like 
alka-seltzer to help you freshen 
up and feel better fast. So, wher- 
ever sport takes you, take your 
ALKA-SELTZER along. 

FOR THAT FEEL- BETTER 



The thinking hitter 


He’s the best kind, says 
Pittsburgh Coach George Sisler, 
who doesn't like 'guessers' 

H ey,” said Roberto Clemente, “pcetch 
me a strike.” The batting practice 
pitcher pitched a strike, and Clemente 
slashed it high over the left-field fence 
at Milwaukee County Stadium. 

“Notice he didn't ask for a curve or 
a fast ball,” George Sisler, the Pirate 
batting coach, said. “Just for a strike. 
He’s not a guesser. He hits the pitch 
where it’s thrown.” 

Sisler was standing behind the batting 
cage, talking about the most intriguing 
facet of baseball, the psychological — 
and physical — contest between the man 
at the plate and the man who throws the 
ball at him. 

“I don’t like guess hitters,” he said. 
“A batter that tries to guess with the 
pitcher — most of the time he's afraid of 
a certain pitch. The only way he can hit 
it is by guessing when it’s coming. Most 
of the time he guesses wrong, just on the 
law of averages. You figure most pitch- 
ers got at least four pitches, so the odds 


are three to one against a guesser right 
there. Then if he guesses right, he usual- 
ly swings at the ball even if it’s not in 
the strike zone. A good batter hits 
strikes, no matter where they are thrown 
or what kind of pitch it is. Just as long 
as it’s a strike.” 

He watched Dick Groat hit, his blue 
eyes sharp and intent. “A batter needs 
intelligence first,” he said. “Judgment. 
Confidence. The mental things. They’re 
more important than the physical. Then 
comes body control, quick wrists, good 
eyes. I have no patience with stories you 
read about batters complaining about 
night baseball, new pitches — the slider, 
for instance — better fielding equipment. 
They should blame themselves if they 
don't hit .300. Any good batter can hit 
.300, and a batter hitting over .300 now, 
there’s no good reason he shouldn’t hit 
.400. It can still be done.” 

He picked up a bat and hefted it. “The 
bats are too light now,” he said. “This 
one is maybe 30 ounces. I used a 42- 
ounce bat, and I heard that Ruth used 
a 52-ounce bat and I expect he did. They 
use the light bats now so they can whip 
them around fast and hit for the fences. 


TWICE A .400 HITTER, SISLER WATCHES PIRATE BATTING PRACTICE 
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BASEBALL continued 


We hit home runs with the heavy bats. 
You can get a heavy bat around if it’s 
balanced properly. There’s no wood in 
these modern bats. That’s why they 
break so many.” 

Sisler hit .407 in 1920, .420 in 1922, 
and his lifetime batting average, span- 
ning 16 years in the majors, was .340, 
so he speaks with authority. 

Clemente, one of his aptest pupils, 
agrees wholeheartedly with his coach on 
the advantage of not knowing what 
pitch is coming up. 

“Sometimes 1 seet on the bench, the 
fellows are sayeeng, ‘He’s gonna peetch 
curve now, now he’s gonna throw fast 
ball.’ I move away down the bench be- 
cause I don’ want to know eet. I rather 
heet whatever he throw up there.” 

Groat, the Pirate shortstop who raised 
his average 50 points last year to lead 
the National League in batting, prefers 
not to guess, loo. 

“Sisler teaches us to be ready for the 
fast ball and adjust our swing for the 
curve,” he said. “If you’re looking for 
a curve and get a fast ball, you never 
hit it. But you can cut down on the 
speed of your swing to hit the curve.” 

Groat is one of many good hitters who 
does not want a reading on a pitcher 
from a coach. Recently, when the Yan- 
kees acquired Tex Clevenger from the 
Los Angeles Angels, Clevenger revealed 
that most clubs in the American League 
were reading Art Ditmar. In other words, 
by watching him closely the third-base 
coaches could tell whether he was going 
to throw a fast ball or a breaking ball, 
and they relayed the information to the 
batter. 

Bobby Shantz, the wonderful little 
left-handed relief pitcher with the Pi- 
rates, was often the victim of readers 
during his days with the Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

“The Yanks used to read me all the 
time,” he said. “When I finally joined 
the club I found out they were reading 
me when I swung my arm back winding 
up. I had my fingers across the laces for 
a curve, between them for a fast ball. 
They used to whistle from the dugout 
when a fast ball was coming. I don't 
know how much reading helps a bat- 
ter, but it’s hard enough to get them 
out when you surprise them. I guess it 
helps the good batters a lot. I mean a 
guy like Mantle, who’ll wait. He won’t 
swing at a bad fast ball just because he 
knows it’s coming. But if he knows and 

continued 
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BASEBALL continued 

it’s in the strike zone, he murders it.” 

Aside from the guessers and the bat- 
ters who can hit anything pitched in the 
strike zone (and this includes almost all 
of the great hitters), there’s a third type 
of batter, called a looker. He doesn’t try 
to guess what the pitcher will throw, 
but he looks for a specific pitch that 
he feels he can hit, either a curve or a 
fast ball. He’ll ignore curves, for in- 
stance, on the first two strikes, even if 
they are over. With two strikes against 
him, he’ll swing at a good curve if only 
to protect the plate. 

“I could never hit a curve ball,” says 
Solly Hemus, now the manager of the 
St. Louis Cardinals. “1 don’t think any 
little man is really a good curve-ball 
hitter. You have to overpower the curve, 
and little men just don’t have the 
strength. But I hit it pretty well. I never 
swung at a curve until I had to. I got 
most of my hits off fast balls, and I 
waited for them.” 

Groat, who is not a big man, dis- 
agrees with Hemus. “I got most of my 
hits last year off curves,” he said. “I hit 
a home run last night off a curve ball.” 
Like most of the Pirates, Groat reflects 
the teaching of Sisler. The Pittsburgh 
team is not a power-hitting club, nor 
does it need to be in the wide stretches of 
Forbes Field. But it hits for a high team ‘ 
average, and many of the hits are slanted 
into the opposite field. 

“You have to be a three-field-hitter 
to hit for a good average,” Sisler says. 

He thought for a minute then, going 
over the days a long time ago, when he 
hit .400 and over. “The big thing is being 
smart,” he said. “There are dumb catch- 
ers in the league, and dumb pitchers, 
too. You can tell on the first pitch how 
they are going to work you. Then you 
don’t have to guess. You know what’s 
coming. And you can hit it. Wherever 
they throw it.” 

He thought again for a little while, 
an old man now' with sharp, intelligent 
eyes. 

“The mistakes they make,” he said. 
“They step in too quick so that they hit 
off the front foot and they’re not bal- 
anced. And they move their heads too 
quick. They watch the ball and step into 
it and move their heads and can’t see it, 
and it breaks and they swing and miss. 
That’s what I was saying before. You 
need quick wrists, but you also have 
to think to hit. That’s the biggest part 
of it. Thinking.” end 
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boxing / Walter Bingham 


Tough kid from Anzio 


Italy’s Giulio Rinaldi, who upset 
Archie Moore in Rome, hopes to do 
it again for the title next week 

G iulio Rinaldi, the light heavyweight 
champion of Italy, is learning to 
drive a tractor. “It keeps my mind off 
Archie Moore,” he says. Rinaldi beat 
Moore last October in Rome, and will 
meet him again next week in Madison 
Square Garden, this time for the world 
light heavyweight title. 

Rinaldi has been training for the fight 
in a resort named Villaggio Italia in the 
Catskills, 125 miles north of New York 
City. In summer the grounds are crowd- 
ed with vacationers, but this is still the 
off season — waiters have time for a mid- 
afternoon nap — and Rinaldi and his 
group have the place pretty much to 
themselves. “We have provided Giulio 
with a homelike atmosphere,” says Aldo 
DiBelardino, the owner of Villaggio. 
“We think of him as a son. After the 
fight he will come back here to relax. We 
will have a party if he wins and I will 
jump into the swimming pool. In my 
tuxedo.” 

A few days before the fight Rinaldi 
will shift his camp to the parking lot out- 
side Leone’s restaurant, one block from 
the Garden. He will train inside a large 
tent and live in an apartment above the 
restaurant. “It will help him adjust to 
the air,” says Lew Burston, the Garden 
man assigned to look after Rinaldi’s 
needs. “The altitude at Villagio is 2,000 
feet. The fight will be at sea level.” 

Rinaldi himself does not seem enthu- 
siastic about training at Leone’s. He 
thinks the air in New York is stuffy. Ri- 
naldi does not speak English but he got 
the idea across by sliding his hand along 
the inside of his collar. 

This is Rinaldi’s first trip to the United 
States. His home is in Anzio, on the west 
coast of Italy. (During the tortured 
months in 1944 when Anzio was a shell- 
ridden Allied beachhead, Giulio was hid- 
den in a cave with other local children.) 


Since his October victory over Moore, 
Rinaldi has become a popular figure in 
his country. “Over there he is bigger 
than Lollobrigida,” says Lew Burston. 
Packs of fan mail from young ladies in 
Italy have been arriving at Villaggio, 
but Giulio will not be allowed to read 
them until after the fight. "It might di- 
vert him,” says Aldo DiBelardino. “He 
is a normal boy. He likes food, drink 
and, naturally, the girls.” 

Rinaldi’s training diet calls for steak, 
which he dislikes, and prohibits spaghet- 
ti, which he loves. He also loves music. 
When he arrived in New York he as- 
tounded everyone at a press lunch by 
walking to the microphone and singing 
// Mare. Around Villaggio he is always 
tapping out rhythms, supplying “la-la- 
la” for lyrics. One thing Rinaldi does not 
like is smoking. Visitors to his camp are 
commanded to put out cigarettes. “No 
smoking, please,” are three English words 
Rinaldi has learned to speak, with a suit- 
able scowl. 

A fierce expression 

Rinaldi has a good face for scowling. 
He has black hair, bushy black eyebrows 
and a small, almost pointed chin. He 
could easily pass for the neighborhood 
tough. He is 26 years old and single. He 
has no steady girl, or so says his mother, 
who is staying with him at Villaggio. 
Rinaldi's father is dead. Signora Rinaldi 
says she will not watch the fight, and 
when she says it she closes her eyes, 
shakes her head and taps herself on the 
heart. “She will pray,” says Burston. 

Also with Rinaldi is Luigi Proietti, his 
manager-trainer. Proietti, a short, bald- 
ing man, speaks broken English but flu- 
ent French. Burston, who also speaks 
French, acts as a bridge, so that questions 
directed at Rinaldi are asked three times 
in three languages. 

Rinaldi has three sparring partners, 
Luigi Napoleoni, Freddie Mack and 
Randy Sandy. Napoleoni doubles as an 
opponent at cards. The two sit in the 
dining room playing a game called "sco- 



SCOWLING GIULIO HOPES FOR KNOCKOUT 


pa,” yelling the results of each round to 
Proietti. "First one win,” says Proietti, 
rising in his chair and thumping his 
chest. “Then the other.” 

Two of the sparring partners, Napo- 
leoni and Mack, are light heavyweights. 
Rinaldi defeated Mack in Rome three 
months ago. Recently Mack’s wife gave 
birth to their first son, whom they named 
Giulio. Randy Sandy is a middleweight. 
“He is for speed,” says Proietti. Sandy 
wears a bright yellow robe, on the back 
of which is printed “Randolph Sandy.” 

The workouts are held in the Villaggio 
dance hall. The walls are red, the ceiling 
pink. A ring has been set up identical to 
the one in Madison Square Garden. “The 
floor is soft,” says Burston. “It’s like 
walking on a mattress. The rings in Eu J 
rope are harder, but Giulio will just have 
to get used to it.” 

Rinaldi spars six rounds a day, then 
skips rope and punches the bag. Later he 
will increase the number of rounds. Ri- 
naldi’s weight is already down to 175, 
the limit for the fight. 

The workouts generally end in the late 
afternoon. After a shower, Rinaldi cats 
dinner, the hated steak. Then he has more 
time to kill until bed. He may play scopa 
with Napoleoni, or listen to some mu- 
sic, or even take a late drive on the trac- 
tor. Anything to keep from thinking 
about Archie Moore. There will be time 
enough for that later. end 
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An agony 
of 


abundance 


Public hunting in national 
parks? It will be tried this fall, 
to keep animals from starving 

W hen a group of leading Montana cit- 
izens 90 years ago laid out the first 
great national park in the beautiful area 
of the Yellowstone River, one contin- 
gency they could scarcely have foreseen 
was that some day there might be more 
wild animals there than the park could 
hold. Yet that is the agonizing situation 
that has arisen today in Yellowstone and 
19 of the other parks created since and 
entrusted to the National Park Service’s 
care. And, confronted with a superabun- 
dance of wild animals and rising pres- 
sure from hunting organizations, the 
Service is about to come to a major de- 
cision: to permit public participation in 
a program of killing off the surplus game 
in some of the national park areas. 

The mere suggestion that any form of 
public hunting be allowed in these tra- 
ditional sanctuaries has started a contro- 
versy that promises to be the most bit- 
ter in their history. But the National 
Park Service now admits that it has not 
faced up to an issue that threatens the 
destruction of some of the very things 
it strives to preserve. Most of the millions 
of visitors will be astonished to know 
that in many national parks wild ani- 
mals have multiplied to a point where 
they are destroying range grasses, shrubs, 
trees, streams and other park features, 
and that in these regions smaller species 
of animals have already disappeared. 

Overabundance of large mammals in 
the parks has always been handled on 
a skimpy, hope-for-a-break basis. Op- 
erating on meager funds, park rangers 
have tried to keep animal populations 
under control by trapping animals for 
restocking game lands elsewhere or by 
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shooting elk and buffalo and selling the 
carcasses to the Indians or to institu- 
tions. They have tried driving animals 
out of the parks to be shot by hunters 
across the borders, or have waited for 
severe winters to force them out. But 
despite all these efforts, animal popula- 
tions have continued to grow. Now a 
drastic reduction is imperative. Last week 
Conrad L. Wirth, director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, told me that a sys- 
tem of public hunting will be tried this 
fall in an area yet to be decided upon. 

Wirth avoided the term “hunting,” 
preferring to call it “public participation 
in herd reduction” or “a tool to be used 
in wildlife management.” He insisted that 
no general program of shooting by the 
public was being considered. Hunters 
would be carefully screened, he said, and 
would operate under strict control. 

But Wirth’s proposal, no matter how 
it is phrased, is still looked upon by many 
as the first step in opening the national 
parks to public hunting. Protests already 
have been voiced by conservation organi- 
zations, first among them the National 
Parks Association and the National Au- 
dubon Society. And protests also have 
come from numerous career men within 
the National Park Service itself. 

An ill-prepared public 

Now the question will come up for 
public discussion, and the public is ill- 
prepared for it. Americans have come to 
take their national parks for granted, 
looking upon them as wildernesses where 
wild animals are left entirely to their own 
devices. Not so. In the past 34 years 
70,000 elk have been eliminated from 
the northern Yellowstone herd alone, 
but even so that is where the situation is 
most critical today. This herd once mi- 
grated out of the park into Montana, 
but with the country outside being cut 
up into ranches the animals now elect to 
stay inside. Only a severe winter forces 
them out — in 1955-56 hunters shot 3,900 
outside the park, rangers killed 1,974 in- 
side the park and 645 were trapped live 
and sent to state game ranges and zoos. 
But the total reduction of 6,519 set the 
herd back only temporarily. 

Recently the rangers tried to drive 
some elk out of the park with a helicop- 
ter. The machine got about 200 elk 
started, but then they panicked. Finally 
some 75 frightened and exhausted ani- 
mals staggered across the boundary, and 
hunters shot all of them. The park per- 
sonnel decided never to try that again. 

Two weeks ago Lemuel A. Garrison, 
continued 
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superintendent of Yellowstone Park, 
took me on an inspection tour of this 
northern herd’s range. In the Lamar 
River Valley he pointed out the sparsity 
of range grasses, the lack of new growth 
among the aspens, the willows along the 
river grazed down to almost nothing. 

“The last time a white-tail deer was 
seen here was in 1929,” he said. “Yet 
there used to be a sizable herd. About 
the same time the beaver went out along 
the Lamar River. With the beaver gone, 
we lose nesting grounds for ducks and 
geese. With the deterioration of the 
range we get silling, which gives us poor- 
er fishing. We suspect the mountain sheep 
are going downhill. The winter range of 
the antelope has been invaded by elk and 
is in horrible shape. The mule deer are 
probably holding their own.” 

$30,000 for a crash program 

Garrison has worked out a crash pro- 
gram for using rangers to reduce the herd. 
By trapping and shooting 3,500 animals 
each winter for two years the herd could 
be brought down to about 5,000 from its 
present population of about 9,800, and 
could be kept at about that figure. He 
estimates that the program would add 
$30,000 a year to present reduction costs. 

Many of those who have studied the 
problem feel that public hunting would 
not solve the problem. They point out 
that in Grand Teton National Park, where 
a special act of Congress permitted hunt- 
ing because of particular migration 
problems, only a comparatively few ani- 
mals have been killed by hunters. From 
1951 through 1958 an annual total of 
1,200 elk hunting permits were issued, 
but the average kill was only 166 animals. 

The same problem as that posed by 
the Yellowstone elk exists in other parks, 
though on a lesser scale. Seeing these 
opportunities, hunters’ organizations 
continue to press for the opening of 
park areas to hunting. Resolutions to 
that elTect have been adopted by both 
the Western Association of State Game 
and Fish Commissioners and the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners. 

Most of the people who visit the parks 
are yet to be heard from. The few who 
know of the proposal feel that intensive 
shooting by large numbers of hunters 
would make the remaining animals more 
shy of man. But it is a question of hunt- 
ers or money, and the public will have to 
make its views known. end 
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TANGLE IN PHILLY 

continued from page 17 

wanted to have a penny-pinching opera- 
tion. All they’d get running at their 
track would be a bunch of old manes 
and tails.” 

Clark’s desire to pay only 35% for 
purses is not hard to understand. The 
difference in gross profit to Clark, as 
track owner, would be roughly half a 
million dollars for a 50-day meet at a 
track with Liberty Bell’s potential. And 
he could charge Parish a much higher 
rent, since the second 50 days would be 
that much more lucrative too. 


Not-so-separate groups 

In the weeks that followed. Governor 
Lawrence tried to convince Sheppard 
that the Clark and Parish groups were 
actually two quite separate business 
organizations. He had trouble when 
Sheppard pointed out that Francis Sulli- 
van was the attorney of record for both 
groups — he later resigned his Bucks 
County role — and that both groups list- 
ed Sullivan's office as their office in their 
license applications. An officer of one of 
the groups put it frankly, recently. “Prac- 
tically speaking, we’re one organization,” 
he said. 

By March, Sheppard “knew the roof 
had fallen in.” He felt Clark was not 
going to run a track which, in his own 
typically mixed metaphor, “would hit 
a home run for the state.” He accused 
Parish of being “a stooge and puppet” 
for Clark, castigated the proposed lease 
as “phony,” and charged Jim Clark with 
a monopoly attempt. “Monopolies are 
repugnant in any business,” he said. 

Clark, who likes so much to remain 
in the background, was upset that a mi- 
nority member of a Pennsylvania stale 
commission (Sheppard) would dare fight 
back — and loudly at that. This was 
breaking a political lodge rule. Clark 
tried to smooth things over. 

On April 5 the Harness Racing Com- 
mission was to meet in Harrisburg and 
grant the treasured licenses. The day be- 
fore, April 4, says Sheppard, he received a 
telephone call from Democratic Commis- 
sioner Kane. “Clarkey wants to talk to 
you,” said Kane. “I've got a telephone,” 
said Sheppard. So Clark called Sheppard. 

“We shouted at each other for an 
hour,” says Sheppard. “I sent my secre- 
tary out of the room, and I hope he did.” 
Clark was essentially arguing that one 
track with only 50 days of racing and 
paying 45% in purses would go broke. 

continued 
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TANGLE IN PHILLY conlimied 

“Finally,” Sheppard says, “I got so mad 
I told him to give me three days to raise 
$12 million and he could take my job as 
commission chairman, issue me a license, 
and I'd show him how to make money.” 

In short, the master of Hanover was 
unawed by “the man upstairs.” 

But, if Sheppard could not be placated, 
neither could Clark be stopped. What 
transpired at the harness commission's 
public hearing the next day was the stun- 
ning fruition of all the political planning, 
and it was handled in a fashion that 
would have brought smiles of profes- 
sional appreciation from a Crump, a 
Tweed or a Pendergast, those bosses of 
an earlier era. 

Railroading a track 

After the very briefest procedural 
formalities opened the meeting. Com- 
missioner Cusick said: “1 move that we 
grant a license to Liberty Bell." 

“I second that motion,” said Commis- 
sioner Kane. The motion passed, Shep- 
pard voting no. 

“I move that action on further appli- 
cations be deferred to a subsequent meet- 
ing," said Cusick. 

“1 second the motion,” said Kane. 

The motion passed, Sheppard voting 
no. 

Three attorneys for other license appli- 
cants managed to get the floor to protest 
the hasty procedure as improper and il- 
legal. At the first lull, Kane said, “I move 
we adjourn.” “I will second the mo- 
tion,” said Cusick. The motion passed, 
Sheppard voting no. The meeting lasted 
17 minutes. 

“1 never heard a double-barreled shot- 
gun go off so fast,” Sheppard said. “I 
didn't know what was happening to me.” 
But he must have had an idea what might 
happen, for he had a formal statement 
ready. 

Sheppard said the public had “been 
sold down the river in the interests of 
shortsighted, practical politics. ... I 
think of it as the last act of a play and 
[it] should be known as the tragedy of 
harness racing in Pennsylvania,” he con- 
tinued. And now, attuned to the sound of 
political power plays at last, he warned 
that sometime in the next 10 months 
Parish and Rooney would come forward 
with a lease from Liberty Bell and de- 
mand a license to run at Clark's track. 

Significantly, Liberty Bell and Bucks 
County were the only license applicants 
with no representatives at the April 5 
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commission meeting. “They didn't need 
them,” said Sheppard. 

The next commission meeting was on 
May 8. Cusick could not attend. Kane 
abstained at each motion by Sheppard to 
grant a license, and state harness track 
licensing had ended, for the moment, at 
least. Two applicants went to court to 
break the blockade, suing the commis- 
sion and Liberty Bell in an effort to 
get public hearings and to get Liberty 
Bell's license revoked. Sheppard, too, de- 
manded action. He proposed “that the 
commission get on with its unfinished 
business, and do it openly before the eyes 
of the public. With millions of dollars 
at stake, I think the public is entitled to 
know whether anybody is covering up, 
and for whom,” he said. Very little has 
happened since then. 

Lawrence Sheppard has the long fur- 
rowed face and sad, sad eyes of a basset 
hound, and out in Hanover, Pa., the 
other day he looked sadder still. He was 
being X-rayed for an ulcer. “They gave 
it to me,” he said, with a wave toward 
Philadelphia. 

He admitted he saw no way to keep 
the commission eventually from follow- 
ing Clark's plans. “These fellows are too 
tough,” he said. “For some reason 1 
have never been afraid of politicians, 
but I didn’t know any of these modern 
ones. 1 was never in anything like this. 
1 feel like the girl who should have said 
no three months ago. 

“Those damn pooch heads,” he con- 
tinued. “Ruining a chance to have the 
best racing there is. If we could get just 
one track to run against them in Phila- 
delphia. . . . There’s a couple of things 
1 can still try. The next snowball I throw 
will have a rock in it. You can bet on 
that.” 

Unhappily silent 

Oddly enough, Jim Clark wasn’t hap- 
py either. He sat in his shirtsleeves be- 
hind the desk of his large office, looking 
like a pained prisoner while Lawyer 
Sullivan refused to let him talk. 

“It would be highly improper to dis- 
cuss the commission, the application or 
anything pertaining to it,” said Sullivan, 
“so long as we are defendants in a court 
action.” 

Jim Clark squirmed. 

“After the court cases, Mr. Clark 
would be glad to discuss the entire sit- 
uation,” said Mr. Sullivan. 

Jim Clark looked sadly apologetic. 

“No, Mr. Clark could not even men- 
tion his hopes for the future of harness 

continued 
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TANGLE IN PHILLY continued 

racing in the state,” said Mr. Sullivan, 
who then started on a lengthy summary 
of Mr. Clark’s rise through hard work 
and civic interest. 

Jim Clark blushed. 

“Mr. Clark does talk?” Mr. Sullivan 
was asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sullivan. 

Jim Clark laughed. 

Nobody could fault him for taking his 
lawyer’s advice, but had Clark been in 
a position to talk he could have made 
some salient points. He has an argument 
when he says a bigger, better race track 
used for 100 days would be of more 
benefit to the public than two small 
ones. He m&y have another point in 
suggesting that 45% is a little high for 
harness purses (though many Thorough- 
bred tracks pay it). 

Nor does anybody fault his plans for 
Liberty Bell Park itself. The track would, 
at Sheppard's suggestion and Kane’s 
actual motion, have 1,200 stalls (com- 
pared to Yonkers’ 600), room for a mile 
track, and a 5/8 mile lighted track. It 
would seat. roughly 10,000 with space 
for 20,000 standees. Pier Luigi Nervi, 
architect for many of the Olympic sta- 
diums in Rome, designed the exterior, 
and it is exciting. 

Clark is showing no interest in com- 
promise. There is a campaign to accuse 
Sheppard of a conflict of interest on the 
grounds that higher purses at one track 
would force higher purses everywhere. 
This, in turn, would raise the value of 
horses, and Sheppard’s Hanover Farms 
sells a bundle of them. It is also argued 
that Sheppard’s concern is phony; that 
he is interested only in getting a track 
for his horsy friends. The ultimate aim, 
presumably, is to get Governor Law- 
rence to oust the prickly Sheppard. 

Meanwhile the battle between Shep- 
pard and Clark has resulted in 1 1 new 
bills being introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature which bear on 
harness racing. One of them would re- 
quire the Harness Racing Commission 
to hold open meetings on the granting 
of licenses; another would make it ille- 
gal for public officials or political party 
officials to hold financial interests in 
tracks; and the most severe of all would 
repeal the law which legalized pari-mu- 
tuel betting at harness tracks. However, 
all of these bills are bogged down in 
committees controlled by Democrats. 
They are likely to stay there as long as 
Big Jim Clark is the boss. end 
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A stone drops from the sky. Before the jay knows what 
is happening he is on the ground and a beak as wicked 
as a grappling hook will be tattooing across his back. 


5 . 1961 



E very spring, in late March, a pair of soaring shadows 
flit across the big window of our living room, and a 
bit later there is a sound from the skies like-high and 
triumphant bugles. For man, bird and beast on our hilltop 
the shadows and the bugle cries mean but one thing: our 
hawks are back. If we look out we can see the pair of them 
swinging on the highest tip of the blue spruce, as glittering 
as lord chamberlains, giving their spring home a cold and 
careful eye. 

As befits their lofty station, the hawks are never quite 
sure the accommodations are going to be suitable, even 
though they have stayed with us many times before and the 
quarters are expressly reserved for them. For the first day 
they spend most of their time simply looking at the red- 
tiled vent to the attic of our big old house atop one of the 
Hollywood hills. The opening is about eight inches across 
and is the door to their nesting area. Once or twice the male 
will swing down, land on the tiles for a flashing moment, 
then sail back to report to his lady. Perhaps some time 
before nightfall, perhaps not until the next morning, she 
will make her own inspection, haughty as a duchess just in 
from the country seat, and once that is completed they are 
officially in residence for another season. 

Our hawks are kestrels, creatures colored brown, green 
and red, also known as windhovers, sparrow hawks, and 
to the precise bird watcher, Fa/co sparverius. Hawks aren't 
supposed to live in houses, of course, but none of the 
finches, sparrows, mockingbirds, wrens, jays, cats or collies 
that flit and thresh about at lower levels are about to pass 
this word along to the lordly lodgers, and neither are we. 

The kestrels are small, if a belittling adjective can be 
applied to such majesty, the male no bigger than a young 
lark, his mate perhaps a third larger, but they are hawks 
from the tips of their talons to the points of their curved 
beaks. As far as they are concerned, they are big enough to 
command the skies and the useful parts of the earth reach- 
ing into the skies, and the eagles on their mountaintops 
can say no more. 

For the most part the lesser birds accept this dominion 
without quibble, though once in a while an upstart has to 
be put in place. For about a week after the hawks establish 
residence the bird life in the lower levels is tuned far down. 
The sparrows flit about on their preposterous and ceaseless 
business at a subdued pace, the mockingbird Guild of 
Parodists, Satirists & Cat Taunters forgets to meet, the 
bluebirds act as though it were raining, and the turtledoves 
muffle their mourning. But then the tempo moves back to 
normal, demons again possess the sparrows, the mocking- 
birds heap impossible abuse on the cat and stand on their 
heads at the wit of one another’s satires, the bluebirds fly 
like grapeshot, and the turtledoves, fat and contented as 
aldermen, croon their sad notes over the hilltop. The hawks 
watch and listen from on high, their bluish heads turning 
just enough to take it all in. 

Usually it will be the blue jay who calls down the thun- 
der. On a May afternoon he will arrive full of pride and 

continued 
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HAWKS continued 

the neighbor’s bread crumbs. He will 
screech at the sparrows, caw coarsely at 
the mockingbirds and finally take a 
place in the spruce and demand that all 
hands turn and admire him. For minute 
upon minute he will screech of his beau- 
ty and of the admiration in which he is 
held by the giver of bread crumbs. 

At the point when it seems that neither 
man nor bird can take any more, a stone 
will drop from the sky. Before the jay 
knows what is happening he will be on 
the ground, and a beak as wicked as a 
grappling hook will be tattooing across 
his back. The punishment is over in a 
flash and the jay flutters away, pained in 
body and soul. The male kestrel soars 
back to the side of his mate, who seems 
to give him a small nod of appreciation. 
Later when the jay threatens to get out 
of hand again, the male will simply stand 
up and flex his wings in a peculiarly 
hawklike gesture and the jay collapses 
like the empty bully he is. The male 
hawk is hardly more than half the jay's 
size, but in this case size could hardly be 
less relevant. 

Our hawks seem without natural ene- 
mies. There are bigger hawks in the hills 
of Griffith Park to the east, but they can- 
not approach the speed of our kestrels. 
A stray crow may have the temerity to 


caw at the male as he flies by on his 
morning hunt, but the male doesn’t even 
notice such vulgar braying. If he had the 
inclination he could probably transform 
the crow into black confetti. 

The European brothers of our kestrels 
were among the best of the falcons, 
quick, sure, fierce and intelligent. They 
were also, surprisingly, genuinely affec- 
tionate. In the great days of falconry a 
rigid caste system prevailed, with a man’s 
rank determining the size of bird he 
could fly. The big hawks were reserved 
for the nobles, and it worked down until 
only kestrels were allowed to ride on the 
wrists of commoners. It wasn't too bad a 
bargain for the lowly, though, because 
the little hawks were more nimble than 
their bigger relatives. Sad to say, their 
principal targets were unsuspecting larks. 

There is a huge body of prejudice 
against hawks deeply rooted in man, and 
part of this legacy of ignorance says that 
sparrow hawks drive away lesser birds 
and devour their young. Our hawks, at 
least, have no objection at all to other 
birds, providing they mind their man- 
ners, and have never bothered the young. 

continued 


There comes a lime when the lady kestrel 
spends both her days and nights in the 
nest. There are sounds of life in the attic. 
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The staple of their diet is fresh mouse. 
Shortly after sunrise the male takes off 
for the valley below. His lady waits either 
inside their attic nest or at the tip of the 
tree. He is usually back by 8 and never 
later than 9, almost always with a newly 
killed mouse in his talons, though occa- 
sionally it will be a chameleon or even a 
grasshopper. 

She accepts the dinner with a graceful 
gesture and eats in quick, fierce lunges, 
and that is that for another day. Later 
she may join him for a quick, exuberant 
flight, and then he goes off to satisfy his 
own wants while she tends the nest or 
mounts the perch. The lesser birds, twit- 
tering endlessly after their crumbs and 
specks of food, apparently incapable of 
satiety, are the most vulgar of barbari- 
ans in comparison. It is our estimate 
that the neighborhood mouse popula- 
tion drops by 10 a week while our bril- 
liant friends are in residence. 

The hawks have a sport suited to their 
regal natures. On certain days the wind 
flails over the hills, sweeping the air as 
clear of ordinary birds as though some 
giant vacuum had sucked them in. On 
those days the hawks rise into the- skies 
for a rollicking bout with the winds. 
They power themselves directly into the 
currents, the strength of their wings 
matching the force of the winds so that 
for moments they are almost still in 
the sky. It's because of this that the 
English call them windhovers. Some- 
times, if a gust of wind happens to car- 
ry sound down to the ground, those 
high, triumphant bugle notes can be 
heard, the "kle kle kle" from the 
riders of the aerial surfs. The hawks 
are among the very few birds who fly 
for the fun of it, who hurl themselves 
into the sky in sheer, rapturous aban- 
don, flashes of brown and red roller- 
coastering on high. 

There comes a time when the lady 
kestrel spends both her days and nights 
in the nest. Her mate is also there more 
than he seems to be needed, and from 

continued 


Suddenly a tiny red-brown body seems 
to tumble from the vent; for the first 
time a pair of wings open to their fullest. 
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The kestrels are small birds, if a belittling 
adjective can be applied to such majesty; 
the mate is no bigger than a young lark. 


HAWKS continued 

below we can hear him tramping about 
on the attic floor. This is the time he 
would chain-smoke if he could. In time 
there are sounds to indicate more life 
in the attic nest and the lady spends 
more of her time away from home, flex- 
ing her wings in joy at a confinement 
ended. 

There are anxious moments when the 
time comes for the newcomers to make 
their first flight. The attic vent is nearly 
30 feet above the ground and the first 
branches of the spruce are 10 feet away. 
In time tiny, fierce little heads peek over 
the edge, measuring the drop, estimat- 
ing the distance to safety. In the hawk 
code there is no provision for flounder- 
ing or failure, no second chances. It is 
command or die. When the parents de- 
cide the moment is right, the male takes 
a place at the top of the spruce, or sim- 
ply hovers in the air, while his mate reg- 
ulates the take-offs. 
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$1.50 at bookstores, 
newsstands 




SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 

most flexible, 
coolest on 
deck. 

court, campus. 

SPERRY 
TOP-SIDER 

Rubber Ave.. Naugatuck, Ct. 


Suddenly a tiny reddish-brown body 
seems to tumble from the vent, and for 
the first time a pair of wings opens to its 
fullest. There is a moment of hesitation, 

continued 
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Meet The Pepperell Family on Cotton Cay- Imaginary Island in the Sun 


father Pepperell believes in homework aplenty 


Father Pepperell loves the lazy life of Cotton Cay. 
But as a civilized beachcomber, he takes his role 
as professor in dead earnest and sets deucedly 
high standards for Susan and Vincent. (The latter 
seems to be wishing they were quite a bit lower!) 

Father sets deucedly high standards, too, for 
his sports clothes. They must carry the Pepperell 
tag. Because Father is convinced (rightly so!), 
this tag means the finest wash-wear there is. 



You see, these fabrics will machine-wash. Won’t 
shrink, wrinkle, wilt, or fade. Need hardly any 
ironing. And they’re ‘Sanforized Plus,’ too! 

Moreover, the island-inspired colors and exotic 
weaves are in impeccable taste. 

P.S. And, of course, Mother knows the Pepperell 
name is synonymous with quality, because this 
famed New England company has been making 
fine Lady Pepperell Sheets for over 100 years. 


HAWKS 



When you go on vacation — 

Never carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 



Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 


of imperfection, and then the wings 
sweep back and forth in a mighty rhythm 
and the tiny novice is hurtled against the 
spruce limbs, usually landing too hard 
and swinging halfway around. But the 
talons grip the wood and he pulls him- 
self erect, and now he looks on the world 
with a gaze of conquering arrogance. It 
is all his now, the sky, the trees, the 
rooftops, the faraway clouds. 

1 71 or the next two weeks there is a wild 
. carnival in the skies, mother, father 
and family joining in riding the wind 
surfs and diving zestfully into the gusts. 
Our sky seems full of bright bodies, 
glinting wings, adventurous calls. The 
young ones are the first to go, melting 
into the distances. The old ones remain, 
back on their perches at the top of the 
spruce, the nest forgotten. For a few lazy 
days they again preside over the lower 
life, romp in the wind, feast on the spoils 
of his hunting. 

Then someday, in answer to one bu- 
gle call we will never hear, they rise into 
the sky and are gone. We have no idea 
where they spend the balance of the year. 
It could be somewhere over the next 
range of hills, or a thousand miles down 
the coast. Wherever it is, we are sure they 
rule there in serenity until it is time to 
return to their springtime home. end 



Their talons grip the limb and they pull 
themselves erect, looking out on the world 
with a cold look of conquering arrogance. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES : TRAVELERS CHEQUES • CREDIT CARDS • MONEY ORDERS • TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING • OVERSEAS BANKING • FOREIGN REMITTANCES ■ FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWAROING. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Dale Long, Washington first baseman, said 
before the season, "These kids may out-field 
me, but they won’t ride the ball like I will. 
You can shake a dozen glove men out of a 
tree, but the bat separates the men from the 
boys.” Last week Long hit .440, and the sepa- 
ration seemed complete. Willie Tasby (.545), 
Jim King (.500) and Gene Green (.375) 
helped push the Senators, who hit .299, up to 
fifth place as they whipped the Twins twice. 
Minnesota lost five of six. In 22 innings, 10 
reliefers gave up 30 hits and 1 6 runs and were 
charged with three defeats. Manager Cookie 
Lavagetto’s new comment to outgoing pitch- 
ers: “I’m going to stick a fork in you, because 
you're done." Also apparently done were the 
Chicago White Sox, who ran their losing 
string to six and tumbled into the cellar. A 
few days before being sent to the minors 
Herb Score complained. "Sometimes the 
plate looks like it’s three inches wide — and 
moving.” The aging White Sox were regret- 
ting trades that took away youngsters such as 
Earl Battey, John Romano, Dick Brown, 
Don Minchcr, John Callison, Norm Cash 
and Barry Latman, Detroit’s young Tigers 
succumbed to their major weakness — one- 
run decisions. They lost two such games, 
bringing their record in one-run contests to 
3-7 and cutting their lead over Cleveland, 
which looked alternately good and bad. 
Cleveland lost to the Angels 9-0, then beat 
them 7-1 and 13-5. After four extra-inning 
wins, the Indians lost to the Athletics 7-5 in 
12 innings. Still, they were just two games 
back of the Tigers in the loss column. Also 
closing in were the New York Yankees, who 
won three straight before rain stopped their 


progress. Kansas City (sec page 24) also won 
three in a row with unaccustomed latc-inning 
splurges. There was talk for a while of dissen- 
sion in Baltimore. The Orioles, however, got 
timely home runs and good pitching, won five 
straight, advanced to fourth and the rumors 
faded. One of the Orioles’ wins resulted from 
Boston's first error in 10 games. Despite 
good fielding and pitching, the Red Sox lost 
three of four. The reason: their hitting (.221 ) 
was the worst in the majors. Heavy hitting 
(54 hits, 36 runs) boosted Los Angeles to 
ninth. Also a big help was Ken McBride, 
who pitched two complete-game wins. He 
beat Jim Perry of the Indians with a three-hit 
shutout in one game, then explained, "I 
warned Perry when he rented my house in 
Cleveland that it was haunted. Rocky Cola- 
vito and Harvey Kuenn rented and were 
traded. Jim Busby rented and was sold. I 
knew Perry would get the business, too.” 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Philadelphia got some good pitching from 
Frank Sullivan, a 2-1 winner over the Cubs, 
and Art Mahaffey, who beat the Braves 
7-1. Mahaffey was supported by home runs 
by Charlie Smith and Jim Woods, the first 
time since April 13 that the Phillies hit two 
in one game. Ken Boyer of St. Louis hit two 
in one game and drove in six runs against 
the Pirates. Bill White had five RBIs against 
the Giants, Julian Javier had five hits in 
another game. Stan Musial (.474) and Curt 
Flood (.333) also hit well, and the Cardi- 
nals won four of six. It was at this time last 
year that they began moving. In 1960 they 
were 16-20, this year they were 17-19. It 
was also at this time a year ago that San 


Francisco started folding, but last week the 
Giants won four of five. Willie McCovey 
(.185) was booed so lustily that Manager 
Alvin Dark pleaded with fans and sports- 
writers for understanding. A 7-year-old boy 
was asked why he booed McCovey. "Be- 
cause everybody does,” he said. Pittsburgh 
rooters were not exactly overjoyed. The Pi- 
rates made nine errors, four by Bill Maze- 
roski, in two losses. Bob Friend and Vern 
Law were hit hard, Bob Skinner had just 
three RBIs and a .236 BA, and Mazeroski 
was hitting .207. Phil Wrigley, Chicago 
owner, also had cause to chew his gum 
furiously. His Cubs lost four more, making 
it 17 of 20. Ernie Banks got permission 
from the multiheaded coaching staff to 
switch from shortstop to left field to spare 
his legs and prolong his career. Wrigley was 
not comforted by the fact that two of his 
former employees — Bob Scheffing of the 
Tigers and Dark — had their teams in front. 
It also became apparent that you can take 
the Dodgers out of Brooklyn, but you can’t 
take the “Brooklyn” out of the Dodgers. 
Some Brooklyn-type base running and eight 
errors hurt the Los Angeles Dodgers, who 
lost four of six. In a 2-0 loss to the Reds, 
Maury Wills and Tommy Davis passed 
each other on the base paths going in oppo- 
site directions. Cincinnati rookie Ken Hunt 
won that game, his fourth. The Reds’ pitch- 
ing (2.99 ERA) was the best in the majors, 
but a sudden dearth of homers kept them 
from doing better than splitting four games. 
Milwaukee, too, got good pitching, primari- 
ly from Lou Burdette and Warren Spahn. 
Thus, despite woeful pinch hitting (.121 for 
the season), the Braves won three of five 



TEAM 

LEADERS: 

BATTING 


RUNS PRODUCED 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING (ERA) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 






Runs 



NATIONAL LEAGUE 



SF 

Davenport .313 

Mays 

.307 

F. Alou 

.293 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Scored 

Batted 

n - Produced 

SF 

McCormick 2.17 Marichal 

3.35 Loes 

3 93 

LA 


.366 

T. Davis 

.313 

Wills 

.302 


24 

27 

51 

LA 

Podres 

1.94 Dtysdale 

3.26 Koutax 

3 44 

Pill 

Clemente 

.331 

Hoak 

.328 

Stuart 

.314 

Mays, SF (.307) 

32 

18 

50 

Pitt 

Haddix 

2.53 Mizell 


3.77 

Cm 

Kastro 

.302 

Pinsnn 

.291 

Robinson 

288 

Clemente, Pitt (.331) 

23 

22 

45 

Cin 

Purkey 

2.53 O'Toole 

2.61 Jay 

2.70 

Mil 

Mathews 

.333 


.331 

Bolling 

.319 

Bolling, Mil (.319) 

31 

14 

45 
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Spahn 

2.39 Burdette 

3.68 Buhl 

4 89 

StL 

Musial 

.312 


.299 

Boyer 

.298 


23 

22 

45 

StL 

Gibson 

1.65 Sadecki 

2.68 Broglio 

3.32 

Chi 


.301 

Banks 

.277 

Bertell 

.261 



16 

41 

Chi 

Elston 

2.45 Cardwell 

3.40 Hobbie 

3.93 

Phil 

Gonzale2 

.327 

Callison 

.295 


.253 



15 

40 

Phil 

Mahatfey 

1 .80 Sullivan 

3.24 Buzhard 

3.65 








W Davis, LA (.297) 

25 

15 

40 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 




AMERICAN LEAGUE 



Del 

Cash 

.343 


.315 

Kaline 

.307 

Cash. Det (.343) 

33 

28 

61 

Det 

Mossi 

2.32 Regan 

3.19 Lary 

3.60 

Clev 

Temple 

344 

Romano 

.324 

Piersall 

.314 

Genlile. Balt (.313) 

28 

31 

59 

Clev 

Hawkins 


3.00 Perry 

3 74 

NY 


.302 

Mantle 

.299 

Kubek 

.297 

Colavito, Det (.273) 

35 

20 

55 

NY 

Ford 


4.17 Turley 

4.68 

Balt 

Brandt 

.342 

B. Robinso 

.325 

Gentile 

.313 

Kaline. Det (.307) 

32 

21 

53 

Balt 

Wilhelm 

1.26 Hoett 

1 67 Brown 

3.20 

Wash 

Tasby 

.326 

King 

.297 

Woodling 

.291 


32 

20 

52 

Wash 

McClain 

2.67 Sturdivant 

3.13 Daniels 

3.33 


Killebrew 

.349 

Grp pn 

.324 

Versalles 

.306 

Boros. Det (.315) 

2U 

31 


Minn 



3 18 Kaat 

395 

KC 

Sullivan 

.306 

Lumpe 

.287 

Tuttle 

.273 

Mantle, NY (.299) 

31 

16 

47 

KC 

Bass 

3.18 Herbert 

4.57 Daley 

4.75 
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.300 
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.269 

Wert2 

.265 

Bruton, Det (.253) 

31 

14 

45 
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Hillman 

1.62 Monbouquette 2.22 Conley 

2.77 

LA 

Averill 
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Hunt 

.297 
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.280 





LA 

McBride 

2 29 Kline 

4.67 Grba 

5 00 
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Sievers 

.319 

Fox 

,271 
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.267 

■ Derived by subtract 

tig HRs from RBIs 


Chi 

Shaw 

2.78 Wynn 

3.39 McLish 

3.64 


Boxed statistics through Saturday, May 27 
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Built-In Comfort 


ARCH-LIFT 

SANDALS 


Adjustable y 

Straps V N 

A4 

built-up arch t 


Molded 

Sole 


You'd never believe a sandal could feel so 
good! The exclusive built-up arch, molded 
sole and cupped heel support and cradle 
your every step . . . make walking a real 
pleasure . . . prevent that “let-down” 
feeling of ordinary sandals. Ideal for home, 
street or recreation. Adult sizes, $10.95 pr. 



At all Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort* Shops, leading Shoe 
and Dept. Stores. If not available locally, write 
Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Dept. 75S, Chicago 10, Illinois. 



A CHILD 
DOESN’T 
HOPE . . . SHE 
believes! 

The faith of children 
is a wonderful thing! 
Your donation will 
help feed and clothe 
thousands of hungry, 
homeless children 
all over the world and 
keep them believing 
that help always 
comes from 
somewhere. 


GIVE THROUGH YOUR FAITH 


PROTESTANT— Share Our Surplus Appeal 
CATHOLIC — Bishops' Clothing Collection 
JEWISH — United Jewish Appeal 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


KENT, undefeated this year, set a course record of 
4:56.2 on Lake Quinsigamond in Worcester. Mass., 
won the Sill Trophy, emblematic of the New Eng- 
land schoolboy eight-oared championship, and a 
trip to England to compete in the Henley Regatta, 
their 14th. Kent finished 3/4 of a length ahead of 
Andover Academy. 


A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


boxing— BOB CLEROUX. hard-swinging heavy- 
weight from Montreal, whacked Roy Harris of 
Cut 'N Shoot, Texas to the canvas once in the third 
and twice in the fourth in Houston. When Harris 
was unable to answer the bell for the fifth Cleroux 
was given a fifth-round TKO victory. 

JOSE TORRES. Olympic boxing finalist from New 
York, also won a fifth-round victory. In a light- 
heavyweight bout in Boston. Torres twice floored 
Bob Young, who was unable to answer the bell for 
the fifth. 

golf — DOUG FORD dropped in a 12-foot birdie 
pull on the second hole of a sudden-death playoff 
to beat Arnold Palmer for the S50.000 '‘500" Festi- 
val Open in Indianapolis. On the last hole of the 
regulation 72 Palmer sank a 30-foot eagle putt lo 
tie Ford at 273. 

POLLY RILEY of Fort Worth, outdistanced off 
the lee. pure-putted the greens to beat Sherry 
Wheeler 2-up and win her sixth Southern Amateur 
championship in Asheville. N.C. Miss Wheeler. 20- 
year-old Arizona Slate University senior, who had 
squared the match after the 33rd hole, needed seven 

HARNESS RACING FALSE STEP (59.70) a New 
Zealand pacer sold the day before lo Jack Dreyfus 
Jr. of New York, caught Royal Rick in the closing 
strides during a heavy rainstorm lo take the $25,000 
New Frontier Pace at Roosevelt by a head. World 
Champion Adios Butler, making "his first start of 
the year, battled for the lead throughout but faded 
in the stretch, placed fifth. Bye Bye Byrd was sev- 
enth, Winner's time for the" mile was 2:04 1/5. 

HORSE RACING— MAKE SAIL <S5.40) overhauled 
Funny Bone in the stretch and won the $55,300 
Top Flight Handicap at Aqueduct hy half a length. 
Wiih Manuel Ycaza up, the Cain Hoy Stable 
entry ran the 1% miles in 1:51. 

FIRST BALCONY ($25.60) outdistanced Prove It 
hy 4!4 lengths to take the $112,700 Californian at 
Hollywood Park. The 4-ycar-old chestnut, owned 
by Greenville Farms and ridden by Eddie Burns, 
ran the I I 16 miles in 1:40 2/5. Sea Orbit was 
third. T. V. Lark fourth. 

PIED D'OR (SI0). with a brisk stretch run. held 
ihe lead to win the S34.300 Camden Handicap at 
Garden State Park by 3/4 of a length over Polylad. 
Favorite Don Poggio was third. The Calumet 
Farm's colt, ridden by Steve Brooks, went the mile 
and a furlong over a muddy track in 1 :50 1/5. 

lacrosse — MT. WASHINGTON LC. in a match 
that was tied on eight occasions, pulled away in 
the final quarter to upset Navy 15-10. ARMY, on 
a muddy West Point field, defeated University of 
Baltimore 11-7. 

marathon JOHN KELLEY. JO- year-old Grot- 
on, Conn, school teacher, took the lead at the s’art 
and stayed there to win his sixth straight Nalional 
AAU Marathon (26 miles 385 yards) in Yonkers. 
Kelley, clocked in 2:26:53.4, finished I *4 milesahead 
of Gar Williams of the University of Chicago Track 
Club. 

MOTOR SPORTS COUNT WOLFGANG VON 
TRIPS of West Germany led from the start to w in 
the 75-lap. 195-mile Dutch Grand Pri.x near Zand- 
voorl. Averaging 95.13 mph in a 1. 5-liter Ferrari. 
Von Trips finished in 2:01:52.1, only 4.9 seconds 
slower than last year's winning time, when 2.5-liter 
engines were permitted. Phil Hill of California, driv- 
ing a Ferrari, was second by less than a second as 
all 15 starters finished. 

M ASTEN GREGORY of Kansas City and LLOYD 
CASNER of Miami won the 622-mile Niirburgring. 
Germany race, averaged 79.2 mph. in a Maserati. 
DAVID PEARSON of Spartanburg. S.C. b|ew a 
tire on the last lap but finished on the rim to win the 
World 660 in Charlotte. N.C. by two laps over Fire- 
ball Roberts. Pearson, driving a Pontiac, averaged 
111.633 mph. 

rowing WASHINGTON AND LEE HIGH 
SCHOOL of Arlington. Va. defeated favorite Mon- 
signor Bonner High School of Philadelphia by Va 
ot a length over a choppy Potomac River to win its 
fifth consecutive eight-oared National Scholaslic 
championship. St. Joseph's of Bufi'alo was third. 
The Generals rowed the mile in 4:50.2. WASHING- 
TON AND LEE also won the junior varsitv title (in 
5:09). while HAVERFORD SCHOOL of Havcr- 
l’ord. Pa. took the four-oared title (5:28.7), and 
MO I \ f( ARM! I ol Wyandotte. Mich, won the 
varsity double sculls (5:32.2). DAVE HILLMAN of 
Approved Tutors, Philadelphia won the single sculls. 


tennis — MANUEL SANTANA of Spain overcame 
a shaky start to score the biggest victory of his ca- 

Italy 4-6. 6-1 . 3-6. 6-0. 6-2 lor the men's singles litle 
in the French International championships in Paris. 
Santana, first Spaniard ever to win the 70-year-ol.l 
French tournament, played a fast and flashing all- 
court game. ANN HAYDON of England also re- 
corded her biggest victory, defeating Mexico's Yola 
Ramirez 6-2. 6-1 for the women's litle. 


TRACK & FIELD— In the CALIFORNIA RELAYS 
in Modesto (seepage IS) world-record holder Ralnh 
Boston of Tennessee State broad-jumped 27 feel 
>4 inch, became the first person ever to better 27 feet. 
Hal Connolly, adding one turn to the three he usu- 
ally makes in the ring before throwing, tossed the 
hammer 226 feet >/4 inch, less than five feet short of 
the world record. In the mile Jim Beatty, 1 30-nound 
distance runner, turned in a winning 3:58.8. with 
Jim Grelle second at 4:01 .3. Dennis Johnson got off 
to a slow start but won the 100-yard dash over Harry 
Jerome of Oregon and Dave Styron of Southern 

four-mile relay team, with Dyrol Burleson running 
a 4:00.1 anchor mile, won in 16:32.8 (foursome has 
a pending American record or 16:29.3). Ted Nelson. 

I 7-ycar-old Texas schoolboy, won the 440 in 47 flat, 
five-tenths of a second off his nalional high school 
record of 46.5 but nine-tenths of a second slower 
than the 46. 1 recorded earlier Saturday in a school- 
boy meet by Ulis Williams of Compton "(Calif.) High. 


Villanova swept the cold, rain-soaked IC4A CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS in New York (see page 18). Frank 
Budd took the two firsts for the Wildcats, the 100 in 
9.6 and the 220 in 21.4. Three more Villanova vic- 
tories went to Pat Traynor. who set a meet record 
in the 3.000-meter steeplechase with a 9:25.3. Jon 
Dante, who ran the 880 in 1:55.5. and William 
Joe. who threw the shot 54 feet ‘A inch. Brown's 
Bobby Lowe set a meet record of 14:11.8 in the 
three-mile run. Winston Cooper of St. John's im- 
proved his own meet record in the hop. step and 
jump with a leap of 48 feet 9 inches. Harvard fin- 
ished a surprising second, collected 29 W points to 
Villanova's 46. 


Earlier in the week. DYROL BURLESON. 20-year- 
old Oregon junior, took good advantage of perfect 
weather conditions (clear, temperature in the 50s. 
just the slightest breeze) at the Emerald Empire all- 
comers' meet in Eugene. Ore., ran a 3:57.6 mile to 
slice four-tenths of a second off the American record 
set last year by Beatty. Paced for the first half hy 
teammate Archie San Romani Jr.. Burleson ran 
quarters of 60, 59. 59 and 59.6 seconds. 


MILEPOSTS— SELECTED: U.S, ALPINE SKI 

TEAM, which will compete in the world champion- 
ships in Chamonix. France next February, On the 
men's squad are Gordon Eaton. Littleton. N.H.: 
Charles Ferries, Houghton. Mich.: James Huega. 
Tahoe City. Calif.; Buddy Werner. Steamboat 
Springs. Colo, On the women's team: Barbara Fer- 
ries. Houghton. Mich.: Joan Hannah. Franconia. 
N.H.: Linda Meyers. Mammoth Lakes. Calif.; 
Jean Saubert, Lakeview. Ore. All will be coached by 
Robert P. Beattie of University of Colorado. 
ELECTED: Eight players and two coaches to the 
FOOTBALL HALL OF FAME, by the National 
Football Foundation. Players named were Half- 
backs Glenn (Mr. Outside) Davis. Army 1943-46. 
who still holds records of I 1.74 yards per play and 
1 1.51 per rush in one season: Charlie (Choo Choo) 
Justice. North Carolina 1946-49, who scored 72 
points in 1946 season; George McAfee. Duke 1937- 
39: Quarlerback Vincent Pazzetti, Wesleyan 1908- 
09, Lehigh 1910-13. one of football's earliest pass- 
ers; Fullback Claude Reeds, Oklahoma 1910—13: 
Guards Weldon Humble. Rice 1941-42 and 1946, 
Robert Lee Suffridgc, Tennessee 1938-40; Tackle 
Bob (Horse) Reynolds. Stanford 1933-35. only man 
to play three complete Rose Bowl games. Coaches 
named were Don Faurot, Director of Athletics at 
Missouri, who originated and developed the snlil-T 
formation that revolutionized modern football, and 
the late Charles W. Caldwell, head coach at Wil- 
liam, and Princeton. 

DIED: HENRY H. COLLINS. JR.. 57 author and 
conservationist, of injuries received in an automo- 
bile accideni. in New York. Collins was a pioneer 
in comniling ornithologic field guides, wrote the 
Complete Field Guide to American Wild Life and 
Bird Watchers' Guide, as well as pamphlets on park 
and general conservation. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


WHEREVER 

Sirs: 

In recent years international athletics 
have gone a long way toward achieving 
world understanding. Therefore why did 
you have to print Gary Player’s admitted- 
ly unqualified personal opinion concern- 
ing his country's controversial political pol- 
icies of apartheid (A Jittery Golf Champion, 
May 8)? 

Why not just let us have Player as a golf- 
er? What he thinks privately isn’t relevant 
unless he tries to sell it wholesale. If and 
when he does that, I, a Negro, won’t give a 
holy faubus how great a golfer he is, it will 
be time to send him home. 

Norman A. Lockman 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Sirs: 

I was deeply dismayed to learn that Ne- 
groes are barred by constitutional clause 
from membership in The Professional Golf- 
ers' Association of America (Scorecard, 
May 22). I am sure my dismay rises from the 
sharp contrast of this policy with the en- 
lightened thought and action characteristic 
of other fields of sport. 

But in a real sense the PGA only reflects 
similar racially discriminating policies held 
by most private and many public golf clubs 
in our country. Sportsmen who hope that 
the grandeur of sports will unify men, rather 
than divide them, should express this con- 
cern first on the local front. 

Andrew Blane 

Watertown, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Thanks for toning down your anti-Giant 
racism this year ( The Giants Get Happy, 
May 22). But you have one error yet to cor- 
rect. Perhaps Mays does say, “Who done 
’at?” (although I doubt that Cepeda calls 
Dark “Olvin”). But then does Dark, “a 
Southerner from Louisiana,” say, “My first 
baseman can play wherever he wants”? Or 
does he say “wheahevah”? Next year why 
not use standard American spelling for quo- 
tations from all Giants, or else the symbols 
of the International Phonetic Alphabet? 

George Stanley 

New York City 

DARK-NESS 

Sirs: 

I am intrigued by the eye chart pictured in 
the back of the plush dressing room of the 
San Francisco Giants. Current batting aver- 
ages indicate Giant players have little need 
for an eye chart. 

Could it be that Manager Dark may on 
occasions of “disagreement” over a call 


issue a courteous invitation to the offending 
umpire to visit him in the dressing room 
after the game? 

Landon Young 


Des Moines 


happens to be perennially the best racing 
crew in Ohio. It also happens to be the only 
collegiate crew in Ohio. 

Dick Davies 

Columbia, Mo. 


CHANGING TIDES 

Sirs: 

It’s about time somebody stood up and 
shouted for the right of the active sportsman 
to "live a trifle dangerously” ( Lure of the 
Sea, May 22). 1 only hope Coles Phinizy's 
cry was loud enough to encourage a few 
more public beach officials (particularly 
along the Middle Atlantic coast) to untie 
some of those roped-in ocean "wading 
pools" and allow more people to enjoy — 
and learn — the sports of the sea. 

Mark de Forest 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Two emperor-sized raves for your recent 
pages — the excellent short story by Clare 
Boothe Luce (The Long Snorkel, May 22) 
and the fine coverage of the bridge cham- 
pionships by Charles Goren (May 15). 

Mrs. John B. Borden 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Sirs: 

Would you please take the word “Sports” 
out of the title of your magazine? It has 
become a series of beach ads and bathing 
suits, with an occasional article on athletics. 
Give us some more of your full-color action 
shots of sports events. 

John Case 

Pomfret, Conn. 

CREW CUT 

Sirs: 

Marietta College’s crew, pictured flopping 
ingloriously across your pages ( Collapsing 
Crew, May 22), may be far from the big 
time of collegiate racing, but it nevertheless 


Sirs: 

I was disgusted. 

U. T. Bradley 
Crew Coach, Rollins College 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Your description of the Marietta College 
crew as a “strictly off-Broadway produc- 
tion” comes closer to the truth than you 
seem to have recognized. A tired crew never 
falls backward as this crew’s five and six men 
are doing. Nor do they slop around in the 
manner of most of the remainder of this 
crew. 

Alan Mackenzie 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

We won’t get any Oscar for acting, but we 
don't want any — we weren't acting. 

Lloyd Cowell 

Marietta, Ohio 
Sirs: 

We were pleased to see the picture of the 
Marietta College crew (Ohio's only crew) 
in your May 22 issue and would but point 
out two facts. 

The mile and 5/16 they had just rowed 
brought their season total well over 450 
miles and was the last stroke for senior 
Lloyd Cowell, who had pulled an oar more 
than 1,600 miles since that first "crab" as 
a freshman. The crew is in the J. Ellis Mac- 
Donald, named after our first coach and 
the coach of the original Dad Vail winners, 
the Marietta crew of 1934. 

Lew Yeager 

Marietta, Ohio 
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CHALLENGE 



NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 


challenges all other golf balls to match 
its Long/Playing distance, whiteness, 
durability! Askforthe ball marked "L/P.” 
Sold only at golf professionals' shops. 



United States Rubber 

WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 



PAT ON THE BACK 



BETTY HERRMANN 


Fitness bee 


Once a week in the Garland, Texas com- 
munity house a group of youngsters and 
their parents get together for a fitness 
fest. As in old-fashioned community 
sings and quilting bees, however, the ex- 
ercising is done in an atmosphere that 
makes everyone think it's fun, not work. 
As the kids show ofT their best somer- 
saults and flips, the grownups rediscover 
forgotten muscles with less strenuous ex- 
ercises. '"We're just interested in feeling 
good,” says Mrs. Betty Herrmann, moth- 
er of seven, who got the group started. 

Mrs. Herrmann, who is shown above 
encouraging an upside-down cyclist, got 


the idea for family exercise after hearing 
repeated criticism of the appalling phys- 
ical unfitness of Americans. “There was 
plenty of evidence close to home,” she 
says, “but nobody was doing anything 
about it.” So Betty decided to do it her- 
self. At the first session only two volun- 
teers showed up. Betty was almost ready 
to quit, but at the next meeting more 
than 40 people showed. At the latest ses- 
sion of the class there were 3 1 adults and 
31 children. “It’s wonderful,” says a 
newly fit Betty, “and with parents and 
children attending together we’ve even 
eliminated the problem of baby-sitting.” 
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Make New England Your Vacation Land 



New England calls you — come and share 
Her past and present treasures 

Her mountains, coast, historic sites 
And all her modern pleasures. 



The comfort’s really heavenly 
The dining’s bliss, as well, 

Children free, and parking, too - 
The Kenmore’s your hotel ! 



So, take your all-New England tour 
The smartest, gayest way. 

Share all the city-country joys 
Enriched by HCA! 



Of all the proper Boston spots, 
Traditionally charming, 

For hospitality there’s one — 

The Kenmore — that’s heart-warming. 



From Boston north to Bangor, Maine, 
Stay where it’s best — don’t skip 

A nearby Charterhouse — you’ll find 
It’s always worth the trip. 


Hotel Corporation 
of America 



Forlnstant Reservation Service Call your nearest HCA Hotel or contact your Travel Agent. METROPOLITAN HOTELS. New York, The Plaza, Hotel Roosevelt. . .Washington. D.C., 
The Mayflower . . Chicago. Edgewater Beach Hotel . . . Boston. Hotel Kenmore. . New Orleans. The Royal Orleans. San Juan. P. R., El Miramar Charterhouse. . Winnipeg. Canada. 
Charterhouse Hotel . . . London. England. The Carlton Tower. RESORTHOTELS Palm Beach. Fla., Palm Beach Biltmore. Anaheim. Calif.. Charterhouse Hotel .. Nassau. Balmoral Club 
. . Bermuda. The Carlton Beach (opening July 1961) . . . Quito, Ecuador. Hotel Quito . . . Swampscott. Mass.. The Colony . . . and SUBURBAN Charterhouse Hotels. 



For as little as $15 a day per person, 
double, until December 15. the whole 
glamorous life of Dorado Beach Hotel is 
yours. And this includes a hearty break- 
fast and a gourmet dinner every day. 
Magnificent golf, tennis, swimming and 
the cool Trade Winds all summer long. 
See your travel agent or New York Reserva- 
tion Office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza; Telephone 
JUdson 6-1 141. 


OCDT^.^00 Q€ACH 
MOT€L 

DORADO PUERTO RICO 



Name your pleasure — Name your sport! 
Fulton County will give you more of every- 
thing you want for a fun-filled vacation. 
Fishing and Hunting — Water Sports for all. 
Golf Courses, modern Summer Theater — 
Sightseeing and Shopping. Accommodations 
to fit every purse — restaurants and enter- 
tainment to suit every taste. Send coupon now 
for complete vacation and accommodation 
information. 

I FULTON COUNTY PUBLICITY \ 

J County Building, Johnstown 5, N.Y. 

[ RUSH me your FREE colored brochure. [ 

! Address [ 

• City Zone I 

! State ........ ! 

J (Pleose Print) 


DOG SHOW 
SCHEDULE 

The major dog shows in June 
JUNE 2 

Poodle Club of Massachusetts show 
(unbenched), Wellesley, Mass. 

JUNE 3 

Huntingdon Valley Kennel Club show 
(unbenched), Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
Ladies’ Dog Club show (unbenched), 
Wellesley, Mass. 

JUNE 4 

Framingham District Kennel Club 
show (un benched), Framingham, Mass. 
Delaware County Kennel Club show 
(unbenched), Media, Pa. 

JUNE lO 

Greenwich Kennel Club show 
(benched), Greenwich, Conn. 
Kanadasaga Kennel Club show (un- 
benched), Canandaigua, N.Y. 

JUNE 11 

Longshore-Southport Kennel Club 
show (unbenched), Fairfield, Conn. 
Tonawanda Valley Kennel Club show 
(unbenched), Batavia, N.Y. 

Upper Marlboro Kennel Club show 
(unbenched), Upper Marlboro, Md. 

JUNE 17 

Bryn Mawr Kennel Club show 
(benched), Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Bay State German Shepherd Dog Club 
show (unbenched), Lynnfield, Mass. 
Chautauqua Kennel Club show (un- 
benched), Dunkirk, N.Y. 

North Shore Kennel Club show (un- 
benched), Wenham, Mass. 

JUNE 18 

Burlington County Kennel Club show 
(unbenched). Palmyra, N.J. 

Erie Kennel Club show (unbenched), 
Fairview, Pa. 

Middlesex County Kennel Club show 
(unbenched), Lincoln, Mass. 

JUNE 24 

Dachshund Association of Long Island 
show (unbenched), Hicksville, N.Y. 
Eastern English Springer Spaniel Club 
show (unbenched), Ridgefield, Conn. 

JUNE 25 

Staten Island Kennel Club show 
(benched), Staten Island, N.Y. 

Boston Terrier Club of Maine show 
(unbenched), Brunswick, Me. end 
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12 months and 
355 million 
passenger-miles ago 

Above you see the modest inaugural 
ceremony that greeted our Boeing 707 
Jet service from New York, just one 
year ago. Thanks to the enthusiasm 
of the 16,000 transatlantic mahara- 
jahs we have carried since then, Air- 
India expands its schedule to five 
flights a week — New York to London, 
Europe and the East. To learn why 
discriminating travelers choose Air- 
India, consult your travel agent. 



AIR-INDIA* 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


Air-India,410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas 
Los Angeles - Philadelphia - Washington, D.C. 
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A clubhouse full 
of catchers 


The Yankees have four of the 
best in the business despite a 
catching shortage in baseball 

by MAURY ALLEN 

[\ /lickey Mantle sat in front of his 
‘ v ■ locker reading a newspaper. Bob 
Turley was writing a letter. Roger Maris, 
his belt buckle loosened and his large 
muscles rippling through his undershirt, 
read a pocket book. It was raining out- 
side, and the Yankees were waiting for 
it to stop or for the game with Cleve- 
land to be called ofT. 

The four Yankee catchers were in the 
clubhouse. Yogi Berra sat at a large 
table in the center of the room auto- 
graphing pictures. Elston Howard took a 
soft drink from a cooler and leaned 
against the wall. John Blanchard beat 
his large hand into a stiff, new mitt. Jesse 
Gonder walked around the room, talked 
leisurely to a writer and puffed on a 
cigarette. 



yogi berra, oldest Yankee catcher, has 
.288 average for 15 seasons in big leagues. 


Only in the Yankee clubhouse, of all 
the clubhouses in baseball, could one 
find four catchers trying to keep them- 
selves busy while rain held up play. Berra 
was the catcher named on Manager 
Ralph Houk’s lineup card posted in the 
dugout. Howard would spend the night 
on the bench, waiting for a chance to 
pinch-hit if a left-handed pitcher came 
into the game. Blanchard and Gonder 
would be in the bullpen in right center 
field, 400 feet from the game, warming 
up the possible reliefers, waiting for a 
possible call to pinch-hit — '“The toughest 
job in baseball,” says Blanchard. 

(“We're lucky to have four good catch- 
ers,” says Coach Jim Hegan, who was 
one of baseball's finest defensive catchers 
for 20 seasons.) 

"Good catchers seem to last pretty 
long,” Howard said. “Del Rice of Los 
Angeles is 38. Sherm Lollar of the White 
Sox is 36. Yogi's still going pretty good, 
and he's no boy.” 

Gonder, who is 25, broke in with the 
Cincinnati organization and has been 
catching only two years. 



ELSTON HOWARD is the only one of the 
Yankee catchers who bats right-handed. 
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Fun people. Famed 
people. Young peo- 
ple. Mature people. 
Distinguished peo- 
ple. Tired people. 
People who want to 
rest & people who 
want to play. Almost 
everybody prefers the 
Caribe Hilton, world's,! 
most popular resort 
hotel. So no wonder 
it isn't always easy 
to get a reservation 
there. The secret? Early does 
it! Make your reservation now! 
Enjoy every luxury, 
every service . . . all 
water sports, danc- 
ing, romancing . . . 
glamorous island 
■ foods and drinks! 

European plan: Singles from $17, Doubles from $21 
from May 15th to December 15th, reservations: See 
your Travel Agent, any Hilton Hotel or Hilton Res- 
ervation Office. Cable: Hiltels San Juan. 





SAN JUAN 

N-vl/ UAI is 

1 \ -fit 

PUERTO 


RICO 



A dynamically balanced tone arm, professional 
turntable and automatic changer combined. ..for 
only $79.50. For literature write Dept. GF-1471, 

GARRARD SALES CORP, PORI WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


Still available to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

readers the six Russell Anr A T 
Hoban paintings of. (,Kr 11 I 

reproduced in CDADT IM P 
full color on a Of UK I IllU 
panel measuring ■■ f \ ■■ r II TP 
over 3 feet long MllMrN IS 

Send your name and address, along with $2 for each 
complete set (six paintings), to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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In Time for this Summer / 

LESS THAN A 
HOUSE TRAILER 



Some folks drive thousands of miles— and never find it! 
Yet here it is— sweet relief from the stresses and strains 
of the workaday world . . . health giving recreation in 
the great outdoors . . . real he man sports: hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping; swimming, boating, and skiing. 

All these can be yours with this authentic SWISS 
CHAL EJ. fake off— not jusf once a year, but every 
chance you get. Week ends. Even overnight. 

Friends will envy its sophisticated continental atmos- 
phere. Knotty pine simulated log siding. Large 16' x 16' 
family room. Separate kitchen and bath-dressing room, 
each 8' x 8'. Swiss style 8' x 16' balcony. Sleeps 8 
easy. Only SI ,295.00 delivered free up to 900 miles. 
Sound too good to be true? Just make up your mind — 
and it's yours! Send check for S45.00 down payment to- 
day. We'll finance through Marine-Midland banks. You 
can erect your panelized SWISS CHALET this week end! 
Or write, wire for literature and plans! 

CAMP SITES WANTED by our customers for their SWISS 
CHALETS. Near lakes, streams, mountains. Rush prices, 
full details at once, we'll pass them along. 

SWISS CHALET 

A Product of SECTIONAL HOMES 
2346 Bailey Ave. Buffalo IT, N. Y. 


BEST GOLF 


n 

□ 

7A 

LLH 


Stay at Belmont Manor and play the pri- 
vate 18-hole Championship Golf Course 
. . . fabulous new Sapphire Pool . . . 
tennis . . . fishing, boating . . . fine 
French cuisine . . . dancing . . . enter- 
tainers nightly. 

Belmont j\Waor 

Qolf and Country Club 
REPRESENTED BY: LEONARD HICKS, JR. I ASSOCIATES 
S32 MADISON AVE., N. Y., N. Y. MU 8-0123 
WASHINGTON • CHICAGO • DETROIT- MIAMI -ATLANTA -TORONTO 


B-Z-Z-Z-Z 

If you’d like to enjoy a honey of 
a vacation, make 
a beeline ; 

for this 
seashore 
resort. 


CHALFONTE'^HADDON HALL 

on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 




CLUBHOUSE OF CATCHERS cotifomed 

“I don’t care how many games I play, 
I just want to stay up here,” he said. 
“That’s the big thing. If you're in the big 
leagues, you can show what you can do. 
Somebody gets hurt, or you gel a couple 
of hits. They can always find a spot for a 
good hitter. I’ve never had too much trou- 
ble hitting. Yogi and Ellic and Jim Hegan 
have been working on my catching. I’m 
getting better.” 

("He's quick behind the plate,” Hegan 
says of Gondcr. “And he has a fine 
arm.”) 

Howard, at 32 and in his seventh ma- 
jor league season, is finally regarded as 
the Yankees’ first-string catcher now that 
the years and 1,864 big league games are 
catching up with Berra. He said, "I like 
catching. I like it better than any other 
position. I hit better when I catch and I 
like being a part of the game." 

Blanchard, handsome and tall, said 
Bill Dickey was responsible for making 
him a catcher. “He saw I was big and 
strong at a Yankee rookie camp. He 
worked with me every day for two weeks. 
I’m in the big leagues. It paid off.” 

(Blanchard is also a good left-handed 
hitter — which helps. Of the four catch- 
ers, only Howard swings right-handed.) 

“I went to a baseball clinic where 400 
kids turned out,” said Howard. “There 
were two catchers, just two.” 

“Most of the kids are afraid of catch- 
ing. They’re scared of getting hurt. It's 
their mothers, really,” said Blanchard. 
“With Little League and all that other 
kid baseball, the mothers go to a lot of 



jesse gonoer. youngest of the Yankee 
catchers, batted .327 at Richmond in 1960. 


games. They sit in the stands and watch 
their kids get smacked with a foul ball. 
‘No more catching for my kid,' the moth- 
er says. The kid’s lucky if she lets him 
play at all." 

“You would think every kid would 
want to be a catcher,” said Gonder. 
"It’s the fastest way to the top. Least 
amount or competition. Except on this 
club, maybe. But the money’s good and 
the World Series checks help out. I’m 
not complaining." 

“A lot of kids don’t like to work 
hard,” Berra said. "And they blink when 
a ball comes.” He walked to a mirror to 
comb his hair. “Heck, I even blink some- 
times. My kid likes catching. He’s 1 1 
now. When he told me he blinks I told 
him I blink, too. He’s a strong boy.” 

“There could be one solution to the 
shortage,” Hegan said. “We ought to 
make catchers out of some of these 
lefties.” He said it half-jokingly. then 
continued: "I don’t really see why not." 

Howard and Blanchard disagreed. “A 
lefty could never throw to third with a 
right-handed batter,” Blanchard said. 

“He’d have just as much trouble 
throwing to first,” Howard said. 

Berra thought about the question. 
“Gee, [ don’t know," he said, rubbing 
his chin. "If he could hit, I don’t think 
it would matter." 

A few minutes later the game was 
called off. Berra dressed rapidly and 
walked out of the clubhouse, heading for 
his New Jersey estate. 

“Some catchers make a pretty good 
living,” said Gonder. “Look at the fancy 
shirt Yogi is wearing.” end 
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(continued from front flap of this insert) 


dren. With only two, my wife and I are 
dragging down the Westport average. 

And as far as “younger” families are con- 
cerned, I have further news: the Census 
reveals that more children under 18 say 
“daddy” to a man in the 35-44 age bracket 
than in any other. 

If this is all true for the big magazines, it’s all the more so for the 
“class” magazines, the selective magazines— where the median house- 
hold income approaches $10,000. (Sports Illustra ted’s is one of the 
highest, $10,835, and the median age of the household head is only 
42.) In those brackets, the family has a little economic room to turn 
around— and they don’t spend themselves out of the market when 
they make one major purchase. 

As I said in my last memo to you, these $10,000-and-over families 
are growing faster than any other bracket in the country. There were 
7,900,000 of them in the U.S. in 1959, and that was up from 4,900,000 
in 1955. There’s where the growth of America is, and there’s where 
the buying is done. 

So the burden of my message is: advertise first in the selective 
magazines, to the millions who because of their education and social 
background and income have the intelligence and taste to “get” what 
you’re talking about, and then have the money to get it. And I can’t 
think of a better magazine to spearhead your list than Sports 
Illustrated, where the mere fact that people are reading about 
activity and the active side of life is your guarantee that they them- 
selves are bound to be active, competitive, acquisitive, and have most 
of the other characteristics you seek in a customer. 



Perhaps I should wait until the talk calms down a bit on this subject, 
but I would like to excerpt just one more quote from that same Wall 
Street Journal article. Their reporter interviewed Mr. Bob Lunquist, 
sales manager of the Erie, Pa. station, which had recently switched 
from NBC to ABC. Said he, “ABC seems to know what people want 
to watch. Folks have their problems during the day, and when they 
come to TV at night they want to escape. ABC is programming so 
people can escape from everyday life.” 

Well, this may be fine, but I don’t feel it’s the kind of thinking that 
originated, for example, ABC’s World in Sports series (SI, May 8, 
1961). And besides, a desire to escape is hardly the mood in which I 
would like to find a prospect for my advertising. I would think that 
the challenge of reading, whether on a quest for information or on a 
search for mind-stimulating entertainment, which a reader gets in a 
magazine would put him in a far more receptive mood for an advertis- 
ing message. 


(continued on back page) 
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And with only a few exceptions, those citizens with more income 
at stake, more education behind them, and more responsibilities ahead 
of them, are usually the ones who know there’s no escape, anyway. 

* # * 

Well, on to less controversial matters. 
There’s a friend of ours who is account 
executive on a well-known headache remedy 
and for the life of us we can’t get him to see 
Sports Illustrated. We say, “Look, where 
would you expect to find the most head- 
aches ? In the ladies’ sewing circle set ? Mem- 
bers of the WC.T.U.? About 77% of SPORTS 
Illustrated subscriber families serve liq- 
uor. Another statistic shows that they entertain about 30,000,000 
other people in their homes over a two-month period— for dinner, cock- 
tails, bridge, weekends. We carry more beer, wine, and liquor adver- 
tising pages than any other magazine but one. Why not your headache 
remedy?” 



The above-mentioned individual is not our friend and advertiser 
Hal Thurber, President of Wade Advertising, Chicago, who writes, “I 
read your Memo before reading the rest of the magazine. Somehow 
I’m still as interested in merchandising as I am in sports. Since you 
occasionally mention products, I wonder if you’d consider saying 
something nice about Alka-Seltzer. I am sure that most people who get 
your insert are real prospects for our client’s product.” 


I couldn’t say for sure, lest I be accused of practicing medicine with- 
out a license— but wouldn’t you agree that families with higher in- 
comes and more taxes; more bills to pay, lawns to mow, rooms to 
paint; more family duties and social and civic responsibilities; more 
important jobs, and hence more meetings to attend, reports to pre- 
pare, and customers to entertain— and exactly the same amount of 
time to do it all in as the families who have nothing more to do than 
put their feet up and watch television all evening— would be inclined 
to have more headaches ? 


As a matter of fact, I don’t even need an M.D. to certify that fact. 
I know it from experience. 





A noth 


A half mile out, the friendly sea 

turned into a wave of fear! 


1 . “Towering walls of racing surf are pretty common along 
the Hawaiian coasts,” writes Mark Lyons, an American friend 
of Canadian Club. “At Macao Beach, my common sense told me 
to leave surf-riding to the experts, but the temptation was too 
great. I figured that if old-time Hawaiian kings had enough 
nerve to make the sport their national pastime, I had enough to 
get my feet wet. To avoid the dangerous crests, I tried to ride 
along the smooth dark center of the wave but I was in for trouble. 



2. “I balanced precariously on a solid sheet 
of boiling foam that raced toward shore witli a 
mounting roar. I had to try tailing it in before 
the wave’s full fury broke loose. Too late! There 
was no way to turn. I had miscalculated! 

Why this whisky’s universal popularity? 
Canadian Club has a flavor so distinctive 
no other whisky tastes quite like it. What’s 
more, it is the lightest whisky in the world. 


3. “Like a collapsing brick wall, the mountainous 
wave broke behind me. Then, just as I glanced backward, 
the full force of the mighty billow smashed down. Over I 
went ! 1 was dragged under and pommeled breathless by 
tons of water while fighting the treacherous undertow. 

This happy combination means you can 
stay with it all evening long— in cocktails 
before dinner, highballs after. Why not try 
Canadian Club tonight? 


6 years old • Imported in bottle from Canada 
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— L 8, M IN PACK OR BOX 




'art fresh with L S M 
Stay fresh with L S M 

Do away with dried-out taste jfoijood! 


(Start fresh... 
and keep 


smiling 
with fresh 
L S M 


3 




The secret? Flavor Seal — L^M’s special 
way of moisturizing tobacco to 
seal in natural tobacco freshness . . . 
natural tobacco goodness 

L*M brings you more smoking 
pleasure— because its special 
Flavor Seal locks in the natural 
freshness and flavor of fine 
tobacco. And you unlock it every 
time you light up an L & M ! 

You get finer, smoother flavor. 
L & M burns slower, smokes cooler . . . 
never dries out your taste. You 
get the modern Miracle Tip . . . 
pure white, inside and out, for 
the cleanest, freshest taste 
possible. Start fresh— stay fresh 
with L*M. 



